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How a Minister Saved Twenty Thousand Dollars 


aa oS BLoty is a true story and every fact can be verified. It is one of the most 
interesting human experience stories T have read. The pastor who wrote it and ex- 
perienced it, is doing a more successful church work than the average. He has one 


of the strongest Sunday schools in hi i i > ; i 
churches. r is denomination. He could have had larger 


Why do I publish this when I am workine i i P in- 
Meet aatore’ calaties? 8 with all my might for a general in 

_ First, I do it to show that the preacher 
his eye off “a church in the city. 
—in opportunity, influence and cost of living. 

Second, While as I have shown that preachers are underpaid to a criminal degree, 
that they in many cases have not cultivated the bump of economy, as they might. 
The Expositor is going to get more money for them, and is going to help them take 
better care of it than they have in the past. : 

I would not publish this story in a magazine that, reached the laity. It would 
cause some hard-shelled laymen to close their fists so tight on the money they are giving 
now that it would be cruelty to man and bird—the Indian on the cent and the eagle on 


Number 2 


’ 


in the country or small town should get 
The country or small town pastor has the best of it 


the quarter. 
This is an unusual case 


to feed ninety millions Chinamen. 
The message to the church 
; The conclusion of this article 
bhis“investments grew.—F. M. B. 


I was born in the central West. My father 
as a college graduate who married and went 
Nest with high hopes, but came back a few 
rears later, having failed in the accomplish- 
nent of his desires. When they returned to 
he town where father had been educated I was 
child of two or three summers. My father 
yorrowed the means with which to go to farm; 
ng and purchased tools and teams at war time 
ices. Crops were not good and prices fell 
nd the panic came. 
- My early memories are of happy days on the 
‘arm, followed by that terrible day, the mean- 
ng of which I did not then understand, when 
he sheriff came and took away all we had. 
[hat day’s experience aged the childish lad 
ind drove away the joys and charms of child- 
sh life and put him face to face with poverty. 
Phe close of that day found me, having cried 
nyself asleep on the hay in the deserted barn, 
ut it left burning in my heart an ambition 
hat when I was a man, no sheriff should touch 
vhat I had. 
The memory of that day was so burned into 
ny mind that it has been a large factor in 
vhat success has come to me. a 
The home was religious and the associations 
were of the best. Our poverty did not drive 
way all our friends, who were people of cul- 
ure and refinement. My mother, who during 
nany years was an invalid, taught me, her eld- 
st child, to be her helper in the home, and I 
&sisted her until my sister was old enough 


6 take this work, 


and that makes it 
ard it may inspire some to preach on the wastefulness of Americans. 
The conclusion of the sermon could be: 
of Laodicea fits the present day church very well. 

in December is still more interesting, showing how 


It has its lesson for us, 
We waste enough 
Rey. 3:18. 


interestine. 


After the sheriff came we moved into town 
and father became a teacher in the country 
schools nearby, teaching for twenty-five years. 

The wages were not large and the terms 
short, so this was not enough for the support 
of the family. Feeling the need of a larger 
income and desiring to earn money for my- 
self, I began the selling of vegetables and 
plants from the garden, which provided me 
with money for my winter’s clothing the first 
year. The use of hot beds and sale of early 
plants, added to my income in other years. 
This was the beginning of my financial enter- 
prises. A friend loaned me a book on garden- 
ing, which I learned almost by heart. A few 
years later father rented some land for a term 
of years and we went into partnership in grow- 
ing fruit. 

This provided a good living for the family 
and from the proceeds the children, three in 
number, were educated. 

At the age of twenty-two I began to preach, 
having just begun my senior year in college. 
In the spring I graduated and at once ac- 
cepted the pastorate of two churches in an 
adjoining state. One church was in a village 
and the other a country church, forty miles 
away. 

The salary was $600. The last year in col- 
lege I had gone in debt. A serious drought 
had injured crops and I had no money. Friends 
persuaded me to borrow, and I did so and be- 
gan my ministerial work with this college debt 
of about $300. I had served the two churches 
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for fourteen months when there came a call 
to a larger church in a town of forty-five hun- 
dred population, at a salary of $800. This was 
a great opportunity it seemed, and with the in- 
crease in salary I felt that the little girl back 
home could name the day. This she soon did 
and in a few months we were married. The 
college debt was still unpaid. Books and the 
necessary equipment of a minister needed to 
be supplied, and during the first two years of 
my ministry most of my spare money went 
for these things. 

One of the first things we did after mat- 
riage was to plan for the payment of that debt. 
The task looked large. There were some dis- 
appointments. A serious throat trouble set 
in, and a specialist’s services were required, 


which took considerable money, though he’ 


made his charges very reasonable as I was a 
minister. I wish to say here that while I have 
never asked for free service or for reduction of 
prices because I was a minister, that I have 
had much offered me in that line, and I have 
accepted it in the spirit in which it has been 
given, viz., that the minister was giving his 
life for the service of others and almost daily 
rendering service for which he received no 
compensation, and when physicians or busi- 
ness men said “We want to share with you in 
the bearing of this load,” I accepted gratefully 
their proposition to do so. 

till I was always ready to pay fer all I 
received, and if there were ministerial dis- 
counts the proposition came from them. 

Then, besides the doctor’s bills of that sum- 
mer, there was the six weeks’ vacation he or- 
dered that my throat might rest. The church 
granted this vacation without loss of salary, 
and we went home for that time. 

This was a trip of four hundred miles and 
took all our spare money. During this year 
we had been banking every dollar we could 
spare and denying ourselves of all save what 
we needed absolutely to meet the debt. At 
the end of the first year aiter marriage, re- 
moval for the sake of health was necessary. 
The church had been torn by dissention and, 


to one who was inexperienced, the year and a - 


half had been most trying: Still, we had unit- 
ed the factions, largely increased the member- 
ship and put the church on the highway of 
prosperity from which it has never since de- 
parted. It cost us much, however, for it was 
a trying time and we were both near a nerv- 
ous collapse as a result of the trying condi- 
tions. 

Out of that first year’s salary, and the wed- 
ding and funeral fees, which increased the 
amount to about $900, we paid off the debt of 
$3500, moved a distance of four hundred miles 
and settled in our new home with all moving 
expenses paid and five dollars in money left. 

The salary in the new field was $800 and 
parsonage. During most of the time this 
amount, or $1000 and house rent to pay, has 
continued to be the salary paid me, though for 
the last three years I have had $1000 and 
parsonage. 

After we paid off the college debt we began 
to save toward the inevitable rainy day. I 
had said. that if I could not live and save 
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something each year toward my support in 
old age I would go at something else. My 
wife was no less desirous of saving and to-| 
gether we planned our expenditures and sav- 
ings, figuring for months ahead, setting stakes 
and working toward them. | 

We did not care about the bank where we 
were preaching knowing anything about our 
financial affairs, so when we had twenty-five 
dollars that we could spare, we sent it to a 
bank at home, deposited it for six months on, 
time deposit, for which we at first received 
four per cent and in later years but three per 
eent. ay 
This money was in safe hands, was where 
we could not easily lay hands on it; hence: 
when we wanted anything very badly we: 
waited until he had saved enough more to get 
it and left the deposits untouched. 

During these years our buying was wisely 
and carefully done. We made no bills, paying 
cash for all we got. 

We watched the markets and bought, when 
possible, when prices were lowest. For ex- 
ample, when about to move at the end of our 
first year I discovered that flour was selling 
at the new place for $1.75 per sack. We were 
using flour from our home mill. The miller 
was the leader of my choir and I bought two 
barrels of flour from him and shipped them 
to our new home. The freight was forty 
cents. We paid four dollars a barrel, or a 
saving of two dollars and eighty cents per 
barrel. | 

We bought sugar by the hundred-pound 
sack, canned goods by the case; rice, beans, 
starch, soap and most of the necessaries of 
the household in quantities. We tried the 
mail order houses several times and while the 
goods were all right and prices satisfactory, 
still we could go to our grocer and give him 
a list of the things desired and ask for his 
best prices on the list. As we were cash cus- 
tomers, we usually got the goods at prices 
which made it better for us to buy of our 
home merchants. We had the advantage of 
seeing what we were buying, and of keeping 
the good will of the home merchants. In no 
case did they regard us as “Jews,” but praised 
us for business judgment and wise ‘buying. 
They were not accustomed to have preachers 
do that way. By this wise business manage- 
ment we have had a financial standing with 
the merchants and banks that came in good 
stead, as I shall show, -in later years when 
we had occasion for large expenditures in 
business investments. 

We kept a careful account of all our ex- 


penditures. Our book was a plain day book 
with one column for debits and one for 
credits. In the back of the book we ruled it 


to show our expenditures classified under cer- 
tain headings. For example there was a col- 
umn for Groceries and Meats, one for Books 
and Papers, Fuel and Lights, Clothing, Rail- 
road and Moving Expenses, Benevolence, ete. 
At the side of the page was the total expendi- 
ture for the month. At the close of the year 
the columns were added and we had the 
amounts expended for each different column 
during the year, 


ollows: 


_ Received during year, $914.75. Expendi- 
tures were‘ Groceries and meat, $100.72: doc- 
‘tor’s bills and medicine, $64.15; books and pa- 
pers, $44.19; railroad and moving expense, 
$100.83; postage anda stationery, $17.04; cloth- 
ing and dry goods, $67.83; fuel and lights, 
$48.72; benevolence, $32.53; insurance, $64.29; 
sundries, $43.32; rent, $115. . Total living ex- 
Rocoet $633.94. Savings out of salary, 

Another year shows: Receipts, $870; ex- 
penditures, $537.50. Saved $292.50. Two of 
the years spent in the village referred to in 
‘this article show: Receipts, $861.29; expendi- 
tures, $397.88; savings, $463.81; and receipts, 
$989.35; expenditures, $589; savings, $400.35. 

We found our bookkeeping to be a great 
advantage in planning our financial expendi- 
tures. It enabled us to make the comparisons 
which are needed for wise judgment in saving 
from an income none too large. The items 
above quoted are from earlier years in our 
‘ministry. Now since the family is larger and 
expenses of living greater the net saving from 
the salary is not so large, yet we always save 
something. In. 1910 we saved $197 from the 
salary. These things give us a recognized 
standing among business men and _ bankers. 
‘One merchant, who was eminently successful 
and had made a fortune in a city of 6000 pop- 
ulation, used to frequently say, “I wish I had 
you for a partner. You have business sense.” 

The accumulations of these years are not 
due either to long pastorates, for ours have 
not been long, just about the average length. 
Sometimes better opportunities, or what 
seemed to be, or some of the conditions which 
make a change seem wise, would come up and 
we would go to other fields. 

Still none of our moves have been long. 
Calls to large fields and distant ones also have 
come, but we have remained for twenty of 
these twenty-five years in the ministry within 
seventy-five miles of the capital of our state. 

The <fourth year after marriage the first 
baby came, entailing the usual addition ex- 
penses. Five years later we lost a baby, and 
funeral and doctor’s bills had to be met. 

The family now consists of a son, who is 
in college, and two girls, who are in the grades 
in school. os. 

One of the most profitable periods finan- 
cially, and that is the side this article empha- 
sizes, was a three-year pastorate in a village. 
I was called there to hold a revival and found 
the church virtually dead. Three miles away 
was a country church. The people were well- 
to-do, but had never employed anything but 
broken down or third class men and_ the 
churches had not prospered. The revival was 
a sticcess and during its: progress the two 
churches gave me a call to become their pas- 
tor. This was at once declined, but they con- 
tinued to press it for the next two weeks of 
the meeting so persistently that, feeling a 
ear there would give me a needed rest from 
he hard labors of the preceding years, I ac- 
epted with the intention of remaining only 


year, 


As an example, one year’s record reads as 
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Instead I was there for three years and only 
left to take the pastorate of a large church in 
a town of four thousand because the ‘boy was 
teady to enter school and we wanted better 
facilities for him. 

In this village they paid me $800 for the 
first two years and $950 the last year. The 
house with half-acre garden cost me five dol- 
lars a month. The leading member of the 
church furnished me groceries at practically 
cost and was responsible for the salary, which 
he saw was paid every Monday. During these 
three years we had about 150 additions, and 
a very profitable ministry. It was a severe 
trial to leave these splendid people. Many 
turn with disgust from these village fields, yet 
we were happy and contented, lived in a good 
community and, instead of rest, found all 
that we could do. 

While here we had a good garden, kept 
poultry, and horse and buggy, which the coun- 
try work rendered necessary. We bought a 
good horse at a time when horses were cheap; 
one of the bargains that are rare, came to us 
when we bought that mare for $45. We used 
her until she was growing old and sold her 
for $50. The buggy we bought of former 
parishioners who were engaged in the manu- 
facture of buggies, and secured it for whole- 
sale price. After seven years we sold it for 
half it cost us. During these three years we 
added four hundred dollars a year to our sav-: 
ings, took a trip to Washington city, attended 
the national convention of our church once, 
and the Summer Assembly each year. While 
we were not stingy, nor did we skimp our- 
selves, yet each week we compared the books 
with our estimates, and planned the needed 
expenditures for the coming week. At the 
end of the month we compared it with other 
months and if the expenses seemed too large, 
planned where they could be cut down. We 
looked ahead to the time of paying the in- 
surance premiums and the time for buying 
winter fuel, etc., so as to have cash for the 
purchase. In the winter if we had an out- 
building or a cellar or room where we could 
keep meat we would buy a quarter of beef. 
In this way we had choice beef at mini- 
mum cost. 

All these things we watched. We bought 
lard and produce as much as possible from 
farmers, saving the middleman’s profit and 
securing the best in quality. 

We do not keep the books so carefully now 
as in earlier days for we are really too busy 
to do so, but the habits are formed and it is 
not so essential now. We still keep accounts, 
however, that show in a general way the run_ 
of expenses for the year. Ron 

When our gradually increasing deposits in 
the bank reached $500, we bought of the bank- 
er a farm loan. This cost us no commission 
and brought 6 per cent at first. In later years 
it went down as low as 4% per cent, and aft- 
erward to 5 per cent again. These loans are 
held by the banker as trustee, hence the in- 
terest was net and the purchaser was not 
taxed. 

As the money accumulated and the loans 
matured, larger loans were made until we had 


$5000. This represented the savings in cash 
of sixteen years. Besides this we carried in- 
surance on the Endowment plan that 
costing $68 per year and a few years later 
took out another policy on the Twenty Pay- 
ment Life plan that cost the same. Thus we 
had both these payemnts to meet for a num- 
ber of years until the payments on the first 
policy expired. 
(Continued in December.) 


One pastor writes, “I have just completed 
arrangements to carry a three-inch double 
column advertisement in our local weekly, 
among the advertisements of the business 
houses of the town.” That savors of good 
business sense! 


Rev. E. P. Gibony, of Great Falls, Mont., 
has had installed in his church tower an elec- 
tric light in the shape of a cone. It was placed 
there because of the surrounding darkness. 
Now the church tower can be seen many miles 
away and it not only serves as a unique adver- 
tisement, but actually is useful in lighting up 
the street and surrounding country. 

To feel, and yet to do and dare, is to be truly 
noble—R. S. Macibethus. 


The end of life is an action and not a thought. 
—Emerson. 


was! 


THE EXPOSITOR, THE LEADING 
PREACHER’S MAGAZINE. 


The “actual experience” articles appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post recently do not 
surpass in interest the article in this issue on — 


a Deereeridws 


: 
; 


“How a minister saved $20,000 on a salary of © 


$1,000 or less.” 


That it will prove valuable to other preach-_ 


ers in a financial way is unquestioned. 


In an early issue we will commence the 


most severe arraignment of the saloon from 
the standpoint of the tax-payer, that has ever 
been issued. There is meat and statistics for 
several sermons and address on “The fool tax- 


payer” and it ought to be valuable in wet. 


and dry campaigns. 

These are over and above our regular de- 
partment and our new department: “The Re- 
ligious Review of Reviews.’ We mention 
these that you may know that you are get- 
ting the “most interesting” as well as the 
“most helpful” preacher's magazine published. 


Our interests and inclinations are in this” 


line rather than decadent saints and hallu- 
cinations. 

Tell your preacher friends what they are 
missing, and allow them to remit with you 
when you renew your subscription. 

We need about 5,000 more subscribers to 
make The Expositor reach our ideal. 

Sincerely, 


F. M. BARTON. 


Paul hada feu hooks, which were left perhaps wrapped up 
in the cloak, and Cimothp twas to be careful to bring them. Even 
an apostle must read. Some of our self-sufficient brethren 
habe thought a minister who reads books and studies his serz 
mons must be a berp deplorable specimen of a preacher. @ man 
who goes up into the pulpit, professes to take his text on the 
Spot, and talk anp quantity of nonsense, is the idol of manp. Ff 
He twill speak without premeditation, or pretend to do so, and never 
produce what thep call a dish of Dead man’s brain—ab! that is the 
preacher, Hot rebuked are thep bp the apostle: He is inspired, 
and pet He wants books! He has been preaching for thirtp pears, 
and pet he wants books! He has seen the Lord, and pet he wants 
books! He hag had a tider experience than most men, and pet he 
wants books! He had been caught up into the verp heaven, and 
had heard things which it twas unlawful for a man to utter, and 
pet He wants books! He had written the major part of the Rew 
Testament, and pet be wants books! Che apostle saps to. 
Cimothp, and so he saps to everp preacher, “Give thyself unto 
reading.’’ he man twho never reads twill never be read; he who 
never quotes twill never be quoted; be who will not use the 
thoughts of other men’s brains, proves that he bas no braing of 
his oun. Brethren, that is true of ministers is true of all our 
people—pou need to read,—C. H, ADpurgeon, 
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Some Books of Interest to the Preachers Published 
3 Within the Past Year 


REY. 


S. G. AYRES. 


President of the Correspondence School of Theology, Madison, N. J. 


So many books are constantly coming from 
the press that it is very difficult for the busy 
pastor to keep up with the great procession. 
‘He may think his knowledge complete on a 
certain subject as far as the literature is con- 
cerned, but if he fails to inform himself of 
what has been published with a year’s time, 
he is liable to make a mistake and fail to 
understand some of the world movements 
which are in process of formation. 

So this article is designed, in a partial way, 
at least, to aid those who do not have time 
to look up the new books themselves or have 
not the facilities for so doing. In some cases 
we refer to books which we would not recom- 
mend and, in other cases, to books which 
do not at all represent our theological belief, 
but which are worthy of consideraiton because 
‘of the scholarship and research involved. 

This is a day when men are prolific writ- 
ers. It is so because of the fact that the type- 
writer and the stenographer and the rapid 
printing processes make it possible. Another 
fact must be taken into consideration, namely, 
that even those who do not rush into print 
do not now pursue the plan adopted by writers 
of other days waiting until they may find the 
last fact to corroborate their position. It is 
said that a certain German author left a great 
mass of valuable manuscript, but all lacking 
something, and so his fame was not passed on 
to the next generation because no one else 
understood his work sufficiently to publish it. 
Two writers of our time in the theological 
world are comparatively young men, and yet 
they are doing much book-making. I refer 
to Professor Kent, of Yale, and Professor A. 
T. Robertson, of the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. In the list 
of books completed during the past year, Pro- 
fessor Robertson has issued, a “Commentary 
on the Gospel According to Matthew” in the 
“Bible for Home and School” series, published 
by Macmillan; a very inspiring book on the 
“Glory of the Ministry,” published by Revell; 
and a book on “John, the Loyal: Studies in the 
Ministry of the Baptist.” It is a close, critical 
study of the last of the prophets and is pub- 
lished by Scribner. He also prepared with 
Rey. Alfred Plummer a new “Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians,” in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, published by 
Scribner. 

“In the names of the year are to be found 
several familiar names, the names of men who 
have contributed to theological literature in 
Former years. Dr. William Newton Clark is 
represented by “The Ideals of the Jews. W. 
H. Bennett, whose name is familiar in con- 
nection with The Expositor’s Bible, has writ- 
en a book about “The Moabite Stone: Its 
Be ory, Contents and Significance.” Dr. 8 
R, Driver has completed his “Commentary on 
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the Book of Exodus.” Dr, William Sanday 
still continues his work and study relating 
to Jesus Christ and his personality and has 
published two books dealing with this work, 
both from the Oxford press, the first a little 
book of 75 pages, entitled ‘Personality in 
Christ and in Ourselves;” the second. is 

Studies in the Synoptic Problem,” by mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, put. forth 
under his editorship. Some consider that the 
Rev. George H. Morrison is one of the very 
greatest preachers of the world, and we are 
glad to see that his publishers, George H. 
Doran & Co., have put forth his published 
“Sermons” in a set of six volumes at a rea- 
sonable rate. 

Some of the names with which wé have 
been familiar in former years, the names of 
men who were prolific writers and who con- 
tributed much to the advancement of the king- 
dom of God, have, alas, passed on. We shall 
see no more productions from the pen of that 
great seer of preachers, George Matheson. 
It has been said of him’that though blind he 
saw more than most men who had their sight. 
Those who have read his books for years 
know that the statement, though paradoxical, 
is tive. “Dean! Harrar is missed “and s'so. 1s 
James Stalker and many others of our later 
writers who have so recently passed on to the 
great majority. 

A close study of the theological book pro- 
duction of the past year shows that there has 
been a change in emphasis, and that subjects 
which were attracting attention a little while 
ago are now in the background, and new ones 
have taken their place. The Old Testament 
seems to be receiving less attention than for 
a few years back. There are not more than 
three or four books that are at all notable 
which have appeared during the past year. 
The New Testament is receiving more atten- 
tion. The list of books dealing with the 
psychology of religion is growing and also 
the list dealing with sociology and~ social 
service. 

It may be well to give a general survey of 
the field and name some of the books of higher 
grade which have appeared during the year. 
Haydn's “Dictionary of Dates,” that wonder- 
ful compilation of historical facts, has now 
passed into its twenty-fifth edition. It is a 
condensed encyclopedia and is worthy a place 
in every minister’s library. A new work has 
appeared in Biblical geography. It is Pro- 
fessor C. F. Kent’s “Biblical Geography and 
History.” In theology, Professor H. C. Shel- 
don, of the Boston School of Theology, has 
given us a little book on a subject not often 
dealt with in these days, namely, a “Theolog- 
ical Encyclopedia.” The subject of Christian 
certainty and religious authority seems to be 
under discussion quite a bit in these days. 
A book by Dr. McConnell, president of De- 


Pauw University, appeared a little over a year 
ago, but is worthy of mention. It is entitled, 
“Christian Certainty,” and now we have Rev. 
H. B. Robbins’ “Aspects of Authority in the 
Christian Religion.” A. E. Garvie has written 
on “Christian Certainty Amid the Modern 
Perplexity;” E. D. LaTouche on “Christian 
Certitude.” Dugald MacFadyen has also pub- 
lished a book entitled “Truth in Religion: 
Studies in the Nature of Christian Certainty.” 
J. R. Illingworth, who has appeared before in 
the theological world, has written on “The 
Divine Transcendence and Its Reflection in 
Religious Authority.” E. A. Edghill has pub- 
lished his Hulsean Lectures on “The Revela- 
tion of the Son of God.” His other work 
has. dealt entirely with prophecy. W. E. 
Orchard has written a book entitled, “Modern 
Theories of Sin,’ which is just published by 
the Pilgrim Press. These and those men- 
tioned above are the principal books which 
have appeared in the realm of systematic 
theology. 

In the Old Testament, we must mention two 
books. Rudolph Kittel’s “Scientific Study of 
the Old Testament: Its Principal Results and 
Their Bearing Upon Religious Instruction.” 
This I have been unable to examine but I am 
told it is very valuable. The other book to 
be mentioned in this connection is E. G. King’s 
“Early Religious Poetry of the Hebrews.” 
There is very little in the English language 
on this subject. 

In the New Testament in addition to the 
books mentioned above by Professors Robert- 
son and Sanday we must mention Professor 
Sheldon’s ‘“‘New Testament Theology,” and 
Dr. Moffat’s “Introduction to the Literature 
of the New Testament,” published in the In- 
ternational Theological Library. This is 
somewhat more advanced than some of his 
readers will care to go, and yet it is a very 
scholarly work and worthy of perusal for a 
en who is well established. Pe 

ot many works of value have appeared i 
church history. I will name eee C. 
Noel’s Socialism and Church History;” F. C. 
Conybare’s “Myth, Magic and Morals: A 
Study of Christian Origins;”? H. D. Spence- 
pee cay eu ians in Rome;”’ Harnack’s 

onstitution an aw of 3 i 
First Two Centuries.” SEs hake Soe 

The missionary literature is quite full and 
contains some items of value. John R. Mott 
has issued “The Decisive Hour of Christian 
Missions,” and Dr. J. M. Buckley, the veteran 
editor of the Christian Advocate, has sent 
forth his book on “The Theory and Practice 
of Foreign Missions.” Dr..J. M. Dennis and 
peels have completed a very thorough Atlas 

r foreign missions. We also note S. M. 


Zwemer’s “Unoccupi “ise ‘ 
: cupied Mission Fiel 
Africa and Asia.” elds os 


In the sermonic literature J. A. Hutton has 
an interesting volume entitled, “Kear wor 
Things,” and the Westminster Sermons of H 
H. Henson have also been published. A short 
time ago “The Art of Illustration” was pub- 
lished by Mr. H. Jeffs, and this year he has a 


companion volume entitled, “The Ar 
position.” ae 


- lications. 
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In the department of comparative religion 


we find McDonald’s “Aspects of Islam,” and 


i 


J. M. Kennedy’s “Religions and Philosophies” 


of the East.” 


i 


> 
Among the books on ethics we include Dr. 


Hillis’ new book, “The Contagion of Char- 


acter: 


Studies in Culture and Success;” Pro- 


fessor Charles Gray Shaw’s “Value and Dig- 
nity of Human Life as Shown in the Strivings 


and Struggling of the Individual,” and Mr. R. 
A. P. Roger’s 
and Modern.” 

Books dealing with the psychology of re- 
ligion have appeared in quantity. We will 
mention a few. ‘Christian Faith and the New 
Psychology,” by George Hodges; a new edi- 
tion of Professor Starbuck’s “Psychology of 
Religion;” Dr. Warner’s Psychology of Re- 
ligion; and Professor Ames’ “Psychology of 
Religious Experience.” { 

In addition to all the above there are sev- 
eral subjects which appeal especially to min- 
isters which are classified outside the regular 
departments of Theological Literature. 

In sociology we have several important pub- 
Sydney Webb, a veteran writer on 
sociological subjects, has published “Socialism 
and Individualism,” and together with his wife 
has published “The Prevention of Destitution;” 
both works of value. In the little series pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., we have 
a new book by W. J. Tucker, entitled “The 
Function of the Church in Modern Society.” 
A sociological interpretation of the teachings 
of Christ is given in Montgomery’s “Christ’s 
Social Remedies.” We are glad to report that 
a new edition of Dugdale’s “The Jukes” is 
printed. Every minister should read it be- 
cause of its bearing upon his own work with 
the neglected classes. A very important 
sociological work is S. M. Patten’s “Sociolog- 
ical Basis of Religion.” The death, in 1909, 
of Professor Lombroso, of Italy, an eminent 
criminologist, has ‘brought to us a book by 
Professor Ferrero based upon Lombroso’s 
work, and one by H. Kurrella upon Lombroso 
himself. Lombroso’s book on “Crime” is pub- 
lished in a translation from the French and 
German, edited by H. P. Horton. The work 
of Professor Baldwin on “The Individual and 
Society” deals with an interesting phase of the 
subject, and Professor E. L. Earp’s book, “The 
Social Engineer,” is unique and of considerable 
value. 

Several books have appeared on the rural 
problem. Professor L. H. Bailey has a val- 
uable book on the “Country Life Movement 
in the United States,” and President K. L. 
Butterfield on “The Church and the Rural 
Problem,” ‘and The International Young 
Men’s Christian Association has published 2 
book on “The Rural Church and Community 
Betterment.” A valuable mission study book 
is in the press, prepared by Dr. Wilson, of the 
Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, whick 
also deals with the rural church problem. 

There are five books dealing with the edu. 
cational problem that would be of interest tc 
the preacher. Two are by W. C. Bagley, en 
titled “Craftsmanship in Teaching” and “Edu 
cational Values.” President G. Stanley Hall’: 


“Short History of Ethics, Greek 


; 


“Educational Problems” presents his own pe- 


-culiar view point in several essays and larger 
papers. 


Pap : L. H. Jones has prepared a book 
which is of value to the minister because it 
Presents the educational view point which is 


“how being taken into account so largely by 


the psychologists of religion. It is entitled 
“Education as Growth.” Another book is by 
J. Welton and deals with “The Psychology of 
Education.” 

Not long since a minister wrote to me for 
the title of a collection of patriotic poetry, and 
now Mr. L. G. Salt has compiled a book called 


“English Patriotic Poetry,” which is. published 


i 


by Putnam, that might answer the purpose de- 
sired. William Stebbing has compiled “Five 
Centuries of English Verse,” in two volumes, 
published by the Oxford press. 

Undoubtedly there are many other books 


published during the year which would be of 
interest to the ministerial reader. It may be 
that some important titles have been left out 
from this rapid survey, but we include in the 
list the most important publications of the past 
year. If the reader is near a public library of 
any size, the authorities will undoubtedly 
secure for the library some or all of these 
books if application is made for them, so that 
they may be read and help derived therefrom. 
No busy pastor can be expected to keep up 
with all the new publications as they come 
out, but something may be done by which he 
may aid himself. If one has a special aptitude 
for a certain line of study, he should buy what 
he can of the new books in the subjects where 
his interest lies and so continue to have an 
open mind toward the movements of our own 
time. 


Book Notices 


A Arthur S. Hoyt, D. D., of Auburn Seminary, 
says in “Public Worship for non-liturgical 
Churches.” “The highest ends of worship in our 
churches demand that prayer should for the most 
part be free. At the same time fixed prayer, 
breathing the vows and lives of saints, is far 
preferable to the stereotyped formulas of a single 


soul.” Price is 75 cents. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. 


Studies in the Highest Thought,” by A. T. 
Schofield, M. D. The claim of this book is that 
only that thought can claim to be highest which 
thas for its object the Infinite, or God. George 
H. Doran Co., New York. Price $1.00. 


David Smith, D. D., author of “In the Days of 


‘His Flesh,“ has given the choicest of his wis- 


y 


geil.” 


dom and advice to preachers in “Christian Coun- 
The advice is eminently practical, because 
it is given in answer to the real needs voiced 
by some preachers. His preacher correspond- 
ents are from all over the world, and the needs 
are general. He advises preachers to use illus- 
trations: “Cultivate the art of illustration. It 
helps your hearers to see the picture which is 
before your own mind.’ George H. Doran 
€o., New York. Price $1.50. 


“The Beauty of Self-Control,” by J. R. Miller, 
D. D., author of “Bethlehem to Olivet,” “The 
Master’s Friendships,” etc. 12mo, cloth. Price 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. Thomas D. Crowell 
Co., New York. 


“A temper under control, a voice cheerful with 
hope, and a countenance bright with kindness are 
invaluable possessions to any man or woman. 
This is the text followed by the well-known 
clergyman and writer who is the author of the 
present volume. He argues that self-control is 
one of the finest things in any life, and demon- 
strates his belief with sincerity, clearness, and 
persuasiveness of style.” 


The volume on “Job” of the “The Bible for 
Home and School,” maintains the high scholarly 
standard of these commentaries. They are frank- 
ly critical, and while many will disagree with the 
position in the introduction, the comment and 
explanatory matter clear up problems, left un- 
touched by the Cambridge Bible, and the Expos- 
itor’s Bible. One may lay aside the critical bones 
and find the meat nutritious. The editor is Geo. 
A. Barton, professor of Biblical literature at 
Bryn Mawr. It is published by the MacMillan 
Go, nw New) York,NY.) Price 3:90! 


“The Church Universal,” by J. J. Lanier, will 
serve to remove much misconception regarding 
the catholicity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” says G. Frederick Wright. The book 
also emphasizes the law of the Virgin birth. It 
is very meaty, andi will furnish material for most 
careful study and analysis of the theologian. Pub- 
lished by the MacMillan Co. New York, N. Y. 
Price S125: 


“God’s Oath: A Study of an Unfulfilled 
Promise of God,” by Ford C. Ottman, D. D. 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. A study 
of the Messianic kingdom and the Second 
Coming of Christ. 

“Twenty Years at Hull House with Auto- 
biographical Notes,” ‘by Jane Addams. Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. Price $1.50. 

“The Life Everlasting,’ by Marie Corelli. 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. In this 
book the author returns to the field of her con- 
spicuous success, “The Romance of Two 
Worlds.” 

“The Rural Church and Community Better- 
ment,” report of the Rural Church Conference. 
International Committee of Y. M. C. A. 

“The Life and Letters of Paul,” by Fred S. 
Goodman. Inernational Committee of Y. M. 
Cc. A. A little book of outlines of elementary 
studies for adult classes. 

“Confidential Chats With Girls,” by Wil- 
liam Lee Howard, M. D. Edward J. Clode, 
New York City. 
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“A Chinese Appeal Concerning Christian 
Missions,” by Lin Shao-Yang. 
Sons, New York City. Price $1.50. This is a 
book from a decided non-Christian standpoint. 

“New Testament Evangelism,” by T. B. 
Kilpatrick, D. D., S. T. D. George H. Doran 
Co. The three divisions of this book are Evan- 
gelism in the.New Testament, in History, in 
the Modern Church. 


“Te Restoreth My Soul,’ by A. -H. W. 
(Canada). G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
City. Price $1.50. 

This is an attempt to strip Christianity of 
its formal element, to arrive at its essence, and 
to show its application to present-day life. 

Commentary on Book of Job, by George A. 
Barton, Ph. D. The Macmillan Co., New York 
City: Price 90 cents net. : 

Another issue of the useful and convenient 
series of the “Bible for Home and School.” 

LDhemehtineh Universal’. bye). Je leaner: 
‘The Reinicker Lectures delivered at the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary. The Macmillan 
Co., New York City. Price $1.25 net. A re- 
statement of Christianity in the terms of mod- 
ern thought. 

“The Beauty of Self-Control,” by J. R. Mil- 
ler. Thos. Y. Crowell Uo., New York City. 
Price $1.00 net. 

“Building Your Girl,’ by Kenneth 
Wayne. A.C. McClurg &-Co., Chicago. 
50 cents net. 

“History of Hymns and Authors,’ by L. F. 
Mellen, Cleveland. A charming booklet giving 
incidents connected with the writing or singing 
of famous hymns. 

“Sunday School Essentials,’ by Amos R. 
Wells. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 
Talks on the things that make for success 
in Sunday School work by one who knows 
more of practical Sunday School affairs than 
any other man in America. 

“The Re-Appearing,’ by Charles Morice, 
translated from the French by John Raphael, 
with an introduction by Coningsby Dawson. 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. Price 
$1.20 net. This is a vision of the re-appearing 
of Jesus Christ in Paris from Dec. 14 to Dec. 
24, 1910, when the government requested him 
to leave their city. 

ei he Religion of Joy,” by Ethel Blackwell 
Robinson. Sherman, French & Co., Boston 
Mass. : Price $1.00 net. 

“Does Prayer Avail?” by Wm. W. Kinsley. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston, Mass. Price 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.10. 
en. Conservatism and Liberalism,” 
Dy James Glentworth Butler. Q E 
Roe Bekiod. Mace Sherman, French 


Hi. 


Price 


” 


_ The churches of Binghamton, N. Y., have 
just made an unusual demonstration of the 
value of newspaper advertising. As the re- 
sult of an advertising campaign of just one 
day the average increase in the attendance in 
the churches of about 35 per cent was brought 
about. The scheme was participated in by all 
the Protestant churches. The clergymen ae 
conducting a special movement to increase ‘ate 


G. P. Putnam’s 
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tendance at the services and fill empty pews. 
On a Saturday nearly all the merchants, by 
agreement, gave up their regular advertising 
space in the newspapers 


tend church. As a result, every church was 
filled to overflowing the next day. 


Peloubet and Prof. Amos R. Wells. 


Wilde Co., Boston. Price, cloth, $1.25. This 


oF 
to the City Minis— 
terial Association, which filled the papers with— 
display advertising, urging the public to at- 


| 
“Peloubet’s Notes” Sn. athe interadtionaaal 
Uniform Lessons for 1912, by Rev. -F. na 
W. Ax 


| 


| 


{ 


| 
i 
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is the thirty-eighth annual volume of this 


standard favorite of Sunday School teachers. 


ONE HUNDRED PRAYER MEETING 
TALKS AND PLANS. 
Wearmsiie ; 


a} 
Z| 
+4 


“The prayer meeting is the pulse of the 


YOUR prayer meeting? 
I will publish November 


church.” How is 
Here is the doctor! 


Ist, “One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and — 
Plans with 1,000 Thoughts and Illustrations.” — 


This 520 page book will sell at $2.50 post- 


1, Bible Passages; 2, Outlines; 3, Thoughts on 
the Theme; 4, Illustrations; 5, Plans and Sug- 
gestions which have been used successfully in 
restoring health to sick prayer meetings. 


; 
; 


‘This 520 page book will sell at $2.50 post- | 
paid and be a companion volume to my “Pas-— 
tor His Own Evangelist,’ which will be in its” 


third edition within a year—5,000 copies. 

We can save time and money by printing 
3,000 instead of 2,000 copies. DO YOU 
WANT TO SAVE 75 cents by signing the 
advance order blank ‘below, thereby securing 
this $2.50 book for $1.75? You would have 
willingly paid me $3.00 for this book had I 
made it in two volumes—a year’s talk in each 
volume. 

If you wish to pay at the same time for The 
Expositor (“The best preacher’s magazine 
published.”—J. Wilbur Chapman) sign blank 
No. 2 and.get it for $1.25. Many preachers 
have said it was worth. $3.00. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. BARTON. 

Not Good After Dec. 1st—Sign It Now. 


SAVE 50 CENTS. 
F. M. Barton, Publisher, 
707-711 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
1. Send me, when published, “One Hundred 
Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans.” I will re- 
mit $2.00 for it or return the book 10 days 


after receiving same. 


pleTs cee 6 v.lelle. one 0 6 9) 6 (8 (ow b--eiteme im eh ela welie te 


SAVE 75 CENTS. 

2. Continue The Expositor one year and 
“One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks 
Plans” when published. I will 
within 10 days of receipt of the book. 


N-AtghGS 75.5. rerio cides oleate cee 
Address, 


Denomination 


and > 
remit $3.25 | 


; “Best Books for Preachers’’ Baker and Taylor Co., 33 East 17th St. New 


York. 
The following books will be found adverti i Concerning Himself. Net, $1.25 
a tised oe ; : a a 
this issue, pages 1 to 15, front advertising sation: re rae erie ec Sino. eae 
; { : s et, 20, 
: pons them are several new ones that, if you don’t Ember Light. Net, $1.30. 
already own you will want to add to your library. The Hand of Diane. Net, $1.20. 
; F ae The Long Green Road. Net, $1.25. 
- The Griffith & Rowland Press, 1701-3 Chestnut Where the Shamrock Grows. Net, $1.00. 
St., Philadelphia, Carey of St. Ursula’s. Net, $1.20. 
Sermons, P, S. Henson, D. D., price $1.00. The Poets’ New England. Net, $2.50. 
Missions, Z. F. Griffin. Net, 50c. Loves of the Poets, Net, $1.50. 
+ What of the Church? Price, net, 50c. A, Child’s Guide to Living Things. Net, $1.00. 
The Efficient Layman. Net, $1.00. mC Child’s Guide to the Bible. Net, $1.20. 
A Alice in Wonderland. Net, 50. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Witherspoon Little Folks’ Book of alae Net $1.00. 
Bldz., Philadelphia, Pa, Mother Goose. Net, $1.50. 
Davis Bible Dictionary by John D. Davis, Ph. My Religion in Everyday Life. Net, 50c. 
D. Net, $1.25. The Women of Tomorrow. Net, $1.50. 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, | Associated Press, 124 E, 28th St., New York. 
Building a Working Church. Net, $1.25. The Message and Program. 
Modern Church Brotherhoods. Net, $1.00. Individual Work for Individuals, 
The Glory of the Ministry. Net, $1.25. Recruiting of Christ. 
The Social Task of Christianity. Net, $1.25. The Bible in the World of Today. 
Non-Church-Going. Net, $1.00. The Teaching of Bible Classes. 
The Soul’s Atlas and Other Sermons. Net, $1.00. Misery and Its Causes. 
Life Worth Whlie. Net, 75c. Christianity and the Social Crisis. 
Grow Old Along With Me. Net, $1.25. Boy Life and Self-Government. 
The Hero of Heroes. Net, $1.25. Boy Training. 
Children’s Story-Sermons. Net, $1.00. The Why and How of Foreign Missions. 
abe Fascinated Child. Net, $1.00. The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. 
F : 
he School of the Church. Net, $1.00. F. M. Barton Co., 708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 100 Revival Sermons. Net, $2.00. 
The Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts. $10.00. ra een CV TORE Ore Prana: $16.50. 
a Fisher Book and Stationery Ce., Denver, ees oe Pieane 3 of Men. Net, $1.50. 
4 ee. 2a ae The Pastor His Own Evangelist. Net, $2.50. 
Passiou play. Net 25c. , 100 Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans. Net, $2.50. 
P. Anstadt & Sons, 224 Apsley St., Philadelphia. 
‘The Book Supply Co., 231-33 West Monroe St., The Pew to the Pulpit. Net, 20¢. . 
Chicago. — Oxford University Press, 33 West 32nd St., New 
The Winning of Barbara Worth. Net, $1.50. York. 
The Uncrowned King. Net, $1.25. he 1911 Bible. $1.25 ppward. 


Affords a labor saving, convenient, and classified 
record of Church attendants, Church, Sunday School 
and Y.P. Society members, with indexes arranged 
by streets, together with a separate alphabetical list 
of all names, also record of the sick, and possible 
members, etc., etc. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION 
710 STONE STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


REE 


instructions in the use of 


MOORE’S 
LOOSE LEAF 
PARISH 
RECORD 


also Sample Sheets and Catalog of 


MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 
SENT ON REQUEST 


Do You Need Money in YourS. S. or Church Work? 


The International Coin Collecting 
Devices wiil help you to raise it. 


Many Churches have felt the need of Money gathering 
devices that will prove satisfactory. We have solved 
the problem. 
Our Devices are unique, attractive and effective. They 
are opened with a tool we term a key, therefore they 
can be used many times. 
They are handy for carrying in the pocket or purse 
and will hold over $4.00 in Dimes. 
We are willing to send you the boxes and allow you 
to pay for them out of your first receipts. 

Write for descriptive circular and prices. 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCH SUPPLY CO. 
222 Col. S. & T. Building Columbus, Ohio 


P Co 
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ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES AN- 
OTHER. 

I want 5,000 new subscribers to The Ex- 
positor. You can help me get them quicker 
_ than any one else, because you know the value 
of the magazine to yourself, and to other 


preachers better than any one else, and 
can tell it better than any one else, 
or better than I could tell it myself. 
I know you are busy and you may hes- 


“itate about mentioning it to a brother min- 
ister, but I am going to make it worth your 
while. 

The next time you mect a brother minister 

say to him that you are going to remit for 
your own subscription and if he will give you 
$1 for 8 mos. you will remit with yours, and 
that he will get a handsome pocket Testament 
with the receipt for the subscription. 
You send that $1 with your own renewal, 
(time of expiration-need make no difference) 
we will put you a year ahead for $1.50 or 8 
mos. for $1, and will enter your friend’s suh- 
scription. But we'll do a great deal more for 
you. 

This week I ran across some razors, safety 
on an ordinary handle. The blades and every- 
thing except the handles are like the $5 razors 
made by the same concern. They shave ex- 
actly as well (“I never had a better razor on 
my face’—The Editor). For the new sub- 
scription and your renewal, or for two new 
8 mos. subscriptions at $1 each I will send 
you one of these razors. If it doesn’t equal 
$2.50 and $5 razors I’ll buy it back. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 

Another way to get one of these Safety 
Duplex, ordinary handle, is to write ten pos- 
tal cards to preacher friends, something like 
the following: 

“T have been taking The Expositor for 
It has gotten to be so valuable 
to me that I feel IT am doing you a favor in 
calling your attention to it. I find its Methods 
Department of practical use in my church 
work. Dr. Jowett, F. B. Meyer and other lead- 
ers are among its contributors. If you will 
send $1 with this card to the publishers they 
will send you The Expositor 8 months, and 
a handsome Christmas Pocket Testament. 

The first two cards we receive will entitle 
you to a razor. 


F. M. Barton, 

Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Please reserve a razor for me. I will se- 
cure two new 8 mos. subscriptions at $1 (from 
preachers) or secure one new One, and renew 
my own, within ten days. 


Name 


i 


Crs; 


aly. S.—List of names and addresses written 
given herewith. 


PRAYER MEETING METHOD RESUME. 

The first check of $5 for best method for 
a successful prayer meeting was given to W. 
H. Hubbard, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and four 
checks for $2 each were sent to Rev. A. L. 
Hall-Quest, Parkville, Mo., Nelson S. Burbank, 
Revere, Mass., C. O. Stacy, Elberton, Ga., and 
C. D. Yoder, Weston, Ohio. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AT LESS THAN 
HALF PRICE. 


i 
vy 
} 
} 
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Mr. Frank H. Lehman of Philadelphia, who 


has been writing Christmas music for Sunday 
Schools for many years, makes an offer to 
furnish any mission school with Christmas 
Services of former issues at $1.75 per hundred 
copies, prepaid, if cash is sent with order. The 
usual price is $4.25 per hundred, prepaid. They 
contain 16 pages of Christmas carols, anthems, 
exercises for all departments. Sample copy 
will be mailed for one-cent stamp. Address 


~ R. Frank Lehman, 214 N. Fifteenth St., Phil- 
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adelphia, Pa. 


--—s METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING, EDITOR, NO. YAKIMA, WASH. 


_November is the month of ingathering. 


. 
Farmers are harvesting the last of their crops — 


and the country is settling down for the win= 
ter. Each pastor stands between the past 
year and its end. In case of lack or mistake 
or failure November and December serve as 
months of grace. One can do much to make 
up for lost time. It is to be hoped that all 
the “Expositor” readers have kept up to the 
Standard, but in case they have not we urge 
them to make another earnest effort now. 


* * * 


This department is in need of financial 
plans. It would greatly assist us if you would 
tell us how you raise your money. We will 
pass on your plan to the brethren. 


* OOK OK 


We continue to receive letters of apprecia- 
tion from ministers who read this department 
for which we are very grateful. It is quite 
impossible to answer all of them, so we ex- 
press our gratitude here. 


Everything in the way of a method should 
be sent to Rev. E. A. King, 4 South Sixth 
Street, North Yakima, Wash. 


HOW I RAISED $21,000 TO BUILD A 
NEW CHURCH. 


Rev. Edgar C. Lucas, Arcola, II. 

We had only ninety members, none of them 

wealthy, and the congregation had been run- 
ning down for years. The first two years of 
my pastorate I spent in reorganizing and then 
began talking new building. The men said 
we could not raise $8,000, but I made a secret 
eanvass and secured pledges of $10,000, talk- 
ing $20,000 and a stone church. ‘This was 
done by picking out the strongest man in the 
church and prevailing upon him to give $1,500, 
then securing four others to give $1,000 each, 
then four to give $500 and so on. 
_ The men were then called together and the 
result sprung upon them. They were so 
amazed at the prospects that they sanctioned 
making an attempt to carry it out. Cards 
were printed, as follows: 


And a complete canvass of the membership 
was made and each member was pledged for 
something in a personal interview by the pas- 
tor. Next a Building Committee was ap- 
pointed and they canvassed the business men 
and outside public. 

Instead of trying to save a little by employ- 
ing a cheap architect we secured the best in 
the country and it was the best possible in- 
vestment. Then we spent twelve months in 
completing our building. 

Dedication found us with all money paid 
or pledged and there was nothing to do but 
hold a religious service. Our plans have since 
been adopted by a number of stronger con- 
gregations and have secured universal ap- 
proval. 

We take care of our finances with the week- 
ly pledge and envelope system making a 
yearly pledge, or rather a continual pledge 
for the budget, which covers everything but 
benevolences and then a yearly pledge for 
benevolences. We do not have to canvass 
the congregation more than. once in four or 
five years, but we send out quarterly state- 
ments to all the members of the condition of 
their pledges. 

We have an annual meeting the first Sun- 
day in every April and the whole statement 
of each department is made public with com- 
parative figures for a number of years back. 
This has been found very stimulative. Three 
deacons are responsible for the whole finan- 
cial matter, as we found the small commit- 
tee worked so much better than the large one. 


A UNIQUE RAILROAD TICKET. 

H. A. Collins of Havana, Illinois, issues a 
“railroad ticket” of unusual interest. All of 
the instructions, including .the six coupons 
ttached, are quotations from the Bible. It 
would interest anyone and could be used as 
a tract. 

Mr. Collins writes us that he has sold 200,- 
000 copies so far and a steady demand con: 
tinues. He advertises them as being helpful 
in “Soul Saving Work.” Ten tickets cost 15 
cents, 100 cost $1.00, 400 cost $4.00, postage 
paid. 


(oor 0 [aor [or I) 


For the purpose of erecting a more commodious and comenient = 
House of Worship for the Presbyterian Church, of Arcola, Illinois, 
provided this is done during the year 1909, I, the undersigned, promise 


tompaythensum- Of =e: 


in payments as follows: 


Fifty percent upon the laying of the Corner Stone, 
Twenty-five percent when the building is inclosed, and the final 
twenty-five percent when the building is ready for the decorators. 


SIGNED ____. oe Soe eae 


} ; ’ ' 


THE PASTOR AND CHURCH FINANCES. 


There are some churches where the laymen 
assume the full responsibility for the business 
management. How many such there are we 
do not know. We do know surely that there 
are a very large number of churches where 
the pastor is wholly responsible for the rais- 
ing of the money. 

‘For this reason the pastor’s greatest prob- 
lem (from a material point of view) is the 
financial one. He cannot possibly avoid it or 
evade it for long. It behooves him to study 
the conditions and to inquire into every avail- 
able method of raising money. 


More important than methods is the im- 
portance of locating responsibility and press- 
ing home upon the proper officials the con- 
sciousness of their duty. The next step is to 
make the people realize their responsibility 
without offending them. 

Every pastorate has its own peculiarities. 
We hear ministers say, “My field is peculiar,” 
and he is right, but the same thing is true in 
every other place! 

We are confident that in most churches 
failure results from neglect, indifference and 
lack of plan. In one parish we know of, the 
church appoints a finance committee at its 
annual meeting. The trustees have con- 
sciously shirked ‘their responsibility and 
excused themselves by saying that they were 
not the finance committee! 

In this same church the finance committee 
was appointed in the middle of January and 
did not get to work until February. It then 
made a feeble canvass and turned in only 
enough pledges for half the year- The pastor 
was in doubt as to the meaning of the result, 
thinking that he had become disliked for some 
reason, and thought of resigning. When the 
summer vacation arrived there was an over- 
draft at the bank of $1,000! Nothing could 
be done to relieve the situation until Sep- 
tember. 

This pastor then called his trustees and 
finance committee to the parsonage and asked 
them to tell him frankly it he should resign. 
They told him emphatically, no! That ques- 
tion being settled the pastor started in to help 
solve the problem. 

In this case the first fault was with the 
treasurer. At the annual meeting he reported 
a very happy state of affairs. Everybody was 
encouraged. The pastor‘s salary was raised 
on the strength of it; but at that very mo- 
ment the account at the bank was overdrawn 
$500.00. The auditing committee appointed 
had never been called by the treasurer and 
no one in the church knew of the actual con- 
dition. When the facts became known the 
people were discouraged. They almost lost 
their confidence in the church itself. 

Fortunately the chairman of the trustees 
was a business men of unusual ability in his 
own affairs and when he realized the serious- 
ness of the situation he took hold in earnest. 
He personally examined the books and found 
that not even the treasurer knew how the ac- 
counts stood. He called the pastor into con- 
sultation and together they outlined a plan. 


. 
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Letters were sent to the people and a ne 
finance committee was appointed. The off 


episode. First of all, the finances for the new} 
year should be carefully considered fully a; 
month before the beginning of the new year,) 
Second, the finance committee should be made 
up of people who will actually work. Third, 
the people should be informed regularly, pos-- 
sibly monthly, of the exact condition of the: 


business of the church. a 

Fourth, the pastor should take an active: 
part in the business of the church. He need 
not make the canvass, but he can help prepare: 
the letters, reports, and plans. He may link 
himself up with the best business men on the 
board and give all the time necessary to the 
solving of the problems. | 

When a minister’s financial support is gone 
nothing of importance can be accomplished. 
If the people lose confidence in the business 
management they will not give money to sup- 
port the work. HH 

In the case cited above the church used the 
“Duplex” envelopes for both current expenses 
and benevolences. The treasurer deposited all 
the money in one fund. For this reason the 
benevolences were not paid to the denomina- 
tional boards during the whole year. 

The treasurer also deposited moneys be- 
longing to other funds on the same bank ac- 
count and everything was swallowed in the 
general deficit. In one sense this was a mis- 
appropriation of funds. The trustees did not 
dare tell these facts to the church for fear 
of the protests that would arise! Of course, 
the trustees finally paid the various funds 
back, but the whole experience was a miser- 
able jumble. 

This goes to show that every church should 
have a competent treasurer, and an auditing 
committee should carefully examine his ac 
counts before the annual meeting. It also 
shows that there ought to be a separate treas- 
urer for different funds and each one made 
to render an account periodically. 3 

It is now the first of November. Every pas- 
tor who reads these words wiil do well to look 
carefully into the business of his church and 
begin to prepare for the annua! meeting and 
also to lay careful plans for next year. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 

“The experience of a Roman Catholic par 
ish priest in Wallingford, Conn., may be citec 
as a warning to all pastors. He said of the 
public schoolhouse in a sermon that it ‘was 
so unsanitary that any self-respecting Ameri- 
can pig would commit suicide before spending 
an hour in that pigsty,’ and also that the 
building was ‘a microbe infested spot anc 
pest-hole.’ 

“A member of the school committee brough 
suit for slander and was awarded damages t¢ 
the amount of $4,000. Pastor Carroll testifiec 
that he believed that what he said was true 


E 


Sut that is not enough. Do not denounce con- 
litions from the pulpit unless you know—and 
yenerally not then, unless you see some way 
o mend them, or at any rate can furnish proof 
yf your statements and of your good motive, 
atisfactory to a jury.’—Congregationalist. 


A PRAYER MEETING PLAN. 


‘Rev. George M. Brown, pastor First Meth- 
ydist Church, Bridgeport, Conn., issues very 
ittractive cards containing subjects for his 
yrayer meeting. He takes a psalm; say, the 
(03d, and divides it into nine parts, using one 
gart for each service. The arrangement is as 
ollows: 

Bless and forget not, verses 1, 2. 

The five whos, verses 3, 4, 5. 

God on the side of the oppressed, verses 6, 7. 
Slow to anger, verses 8, 9. 

Better to us than we deserve, verses 10, 11. 
How far is east from west? verses 12, 13, 14. 
The frailty of humanity, verses 15, 16. 
Mercy, comprehensive and constant, verses 
7,18, 19. 
' The chorus of praise, verses 20, 21, 22. 
Mr. Brown writes: 
~*You will notice that some of the prayer 
neeting topic cards take up the successive 
bérses in whole chapters. The plan is for 
yeople to commit the verses and recite them 
nm concert at each meeting, always beginning 
vith the first verse of the chapter. It helps to 
ustain the interest in the meeting very much, 
nd it succeeds in getting some people to learn 
seripture who otherwise scarcely ever give 
ny attention to the topic for the meeting.” 


: SERMONS BY BUSINESS MEN. 
1 


Mr. Brown uses blotters to advertise his 
pecial sermons to men. In describing these 
ermons he says: 
~*“T like the plan for using the opinions of 
Eesiness men on religious questions as a basis 
Or a series of sermons in the fall. It seems to 
rouse their interest and they stand by 
hrough the winter. It never fails to increase 
he congregations.” 
“He writes letters to business men asking 
hem questions and then forms their answers 
ato sermons. The following topics illustrate 
hie character of the work: 
‘Why is not the church more popular with 
he masses?” 
“Has the church kept 
aarch of progress?” 
'“Ts Jesus Christ merely a historic person- 
be, or is he a living personality to the ma- 
ority of men?” . 
“Should a preacher have anything to do 
vith politics?” ron 
“What should be the position of the munts- 
er toward the enforcement of law?” ; 
Concerning the use of blotters to advertise 
hese sermons he says, “I am using blotters 
or cards for general distribution now almost 
xclusively. They cost little more, and the 
‘eople will not throw them away but use them 
they will last as long as you ordinarily 
fre to have your announcements last. 


in step with the 
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SERMON TOPICS. 
The White Harvest Felds. 
Personal Evangelism. 
Disciples or Apostles. 
A Model Mother and a Father Who Failed.’ 
The Home as a Church. 
The Church as a Home. 


HOW TO FINANCE A LOCAL CHURCH. 
Os Ea kuplinger: 

The current expense account should be care- 
fully estimated at the beginning of the year. 
A carefully itemized estimate of necessary ex- 
penses should be presented to the congrega- 
tion, that every member may know what 
it costs each week to run the church. Make a 
full solicitation for the necessary funds. 

Keep the men at current expenses. Do not 
let them shift the responsibility to the women. 
Persuade the men that it is an honor to serve 
the church as trustee or treasurer. Select as 
chairman of the board of trustees a man who 
has organizing ability. Let him see that oth- 
ers do their share of work for which they are 
fitted. He should propose plans and insist on 
their fulfillment. 

Make plans that the people can commend. 
Take them into your confidence. It may not 
be wise to propose all new undertakings to 
the public at once. Consider new matters in. 
the meetings of the board. of trustees. When 
they have unanimously agreed to support a 
certain line of action, bring the matter before 
the congregation and it will have ready sup- 
porters. The final action will be intelligent. 

Keep the financial record of the church so 
open and clean that everybody believes in the 
church’s integrity and business ability. Make 
full and explicit business statements statedly 
to the congregation. 

Insist on a little help from every one. 
manifestly every Christian’s duty to 


It is: 
give 


something, if but a penny. Indifference among 


Christians is far too prevalent. The church 
must be brave enough to point kindly but 
firmly to members who are neglecting a sol- 
emn duty with no reasonable excuse and t9 
insist upon its observance. The church is the 
only organization that allows the violation of 
the money obligation. 

We do not advocate a money standard of 
church membership, but we do need more 
pressure in financial affairs. The delinquency 
of church members, who could do better if 
they would, hinders many true and loyal men 
who would do their duty. This idea of a con- 
tribution from each member is neither vision- 
ary nor impossible. Many are scared lest you 
will want more than they can spare, so give 
nothing. When they understand that you 1in- 
tend to ask of them “in reason,’ many small 
givers can be found and the aggregate counts. 

Let the minister teach not only by precept, 
but by example. While it is possible that all 
ministers give liberally, they ought also to 
give wisely. If the minister’s salary averages 
with the income of his parishioners, he will 
do well to give them to understand that he will 
bear his share of the church’s financial bur- 
dens. In time this has an effective influence. 
When an offering is to be taken, such a pastor 


can present the work strongly and then quietly 
remark: 

“Tt is our custom to set aside dollars 
for this cause. We hope every member will 
earnestly think of the value of this work and 
conscientiously set aside the offering he feels 
he should make.” This will often result in 
increased contributions.—Exchange. 


FOR YOUR CHURCH CALENDAR. 

The following seven reasons may be printed 
with great effect in many calendars. Church 
people do not often think these things out for 
themselves: } 

Why I Should Attend Church on Rainy 

Sundays. 
John G. Hibbs. 

1. I expect my pastor to be there; there- 
fore I should encourage him by my presence. 

2. By staying away I lose the sermon 
which could not fail to do me some good. 

3. My example might influence others to 
attend the service. 

4. On other business rain does not keep 
me from attending to it. 

5. My presence is more needful on rainy 
Sundays because so many other people stay 
at home. 

6. I do not stop for rain if I want to attend 
a party, ball or theater. 

7. If I stay from church on rainy Sundays 
I am apt to find it easy to stay away on bright 
Sundays. 


“DONATION PARTY.” 
The pastor of a church in Michigan had the 
trustees purchase a number of new hymn 
bvoks. At a morning service, soon after the 
books arrived, the minister suggested that the 
people have a “donation party” and give the 
books to the church without taking the money 
out of the treasury. He proposed that labels 
like the following be printed: 


A HYMN BOOK 


Property of 


Messiah Lutheran Church 


Constantine, Mich. 


for use in Public Worship. 


Preeented by 


These were sold to anyone who desired to 
donate a book at the price of the volume. 
The name of the donor was written on the 
label. When these labels were pasted in the 
book anyone could see who had donated it. 

On the week following the pastor printed 
the following item in his church paper: 

“Twenty-seven of the thirty-six hymnals 
have been subscribed for in this way, leaving 
only nine to be paid for out of the treasury. 

“It might be added that the nine extra la- 
bels also were ordered to. be printed, and if 
any one Is regretting the fact that he was not 
present at the regular ‘donation party, the 
pastor will be glad to hold an ‘echo meeting’ 
at any time and place desired and accept or- 
ders to use one or more of the extra labels.” 
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SUGGESTIONS ON GIVING. 


ae 
Pastors find it useful to frequently print in- 
n 


teresting items on giving for the stimulatio 
of their congregations. 


in an exchange is worth reproducing in many 


parishes: 
A business man in the South sends us the 


The following found 


‘ 


following characterization of the various types 


of church givers, who, he says, 
kinds: 


are of seven 


First—Those who give spontaneously, and 


generously, but only 
givers, they might be called. 


to themselves—auto- 


Second—Those who give thoughtlessly, with- 
out any real or high motive—givers of the oc- 


casion, as it were. 


Third—Those who give as a sop to con- 


science and self-esteem; in a species of atone- 


ment for the evil they do—penitential givers. 


Fourth—Those who give as a matter of dis- 


play, to win public applause for their generos- 


ity—theatrical givers. 


Fifth—Those who give because others civil 


because they are expected to give and are 


ashamed not to give, and therefore give grudg- 


ingly—conventional givers. 


| 


Sixth—Those who give because they feel 
that they ought to give, who give through a 
sense of duty, and not through love—moral 


givers. 


Seventh—Those who give in the spirit of! 
Jesus; who give because they love their neigh-: 
bor as themselves, and above all things desire 


to help him—spiritual givers. 
| 


To which kind do you belong? 


SERMON TOPICS ON SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS. 3 


By Rev. W. E. Lawson, Oakland, Cal. 
Christianity and the Social Problem. 
Modern Conceptions of Society. 

Religion and Economics: The Capitalist. 
Religion and Economics: The Drudge. 
The Industrial Revolution. 

The Social Teaching of Jesus. 

Is the Christian Ideal of Society Practical? 


THE BRITISH SKULL. 


The American in England affords matter for 
much perplexity and astonishment to his English 
kinsman, who cannot learn when: he is but per- 
petrating a joke. One of our countrymen was 
being shown an old church, wherein hundreds of 
people were burried. 


“A great many people sleep beneath these 
walls,” said the guide, indicating the inscription- 
covered floor with a sweep of his hand. 


“So?” said the American, “same way over ri 
our country. Why didn’t you get a more interest-; 


ing preacher?” 


A UNIQUE FOLDER. 

Some one has sent us a little folder whic 
at once caught and held our attention. When 
closed the folder is 2% x 134 inches. 


Bargains,” and looks like this: 


i 
hi 
Printed; 
on the cover are the following “Three Bad 


| 


\r 


f 
i 


| 


|- 
1 
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BAD 


BARGAINS 


The sermon topics within are: 
The Man Who Traded Destiny for Dinner. 
The Man Who Traded Loyalty for Lucre. 
The Man Who Traded Substance for 
Shadow. 
Such little folders as these are very useful. 


SUBJECT FOR A CHURCH PRAYER 
: MEETING. 

Topic: The Loom of Time. 

Scripture: Job 7:6; Psa. 90:1-10. 

Let the leader briefly describe a carpet fac- 
tory, dwelling on the whirring looms as a 
symbol of the busy life of man, producing 
something, good or bad. Then let him an- 
nounce that he wishes to bring out some les- 
sons, drawn from this miniature world. Hav- 
ing previously assigned the following, let him 
then call upon different speakers, giving op- 
portunity for others to take part. 

1. The owner that builds the factory; his 
purpose. God’s purpose with his world. 

2. The designer drawing the pattern. God’s 
plan with every life. 

3. The raw material, tangled wool, human- 
ity in the raw mass, waiting life’s discipline. 

4. The loom, intricate, adapted to its pur- 
pose. How are this world and life’s experi- 
ences adapted to make noble men? 

5. Different qualities of cloth. 

6. The weft,—heredity; the woof,—our own 
thoughts and acts. 


“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the firstfruits of all thine increase.'’ 
** Remember the wofds of the Lord Jesus, how He said, it is more blessed to give than to receive."” 
“ Not Grudgingly or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful giver." 


7. The invisible pattern at the back.—Ex- 
change. 


SYSTEM IN CHURCH FINANCE. 

The following pertinent advice taken from 
an exchange is worth noting: 

The weekly envelope plan is the best I know 
for the average church. Envelopes should not 
be left at random in the pews, but supplied to 
each individual at least quarterly. Print your 
itemized statement of expenses on a card. 
Have a place on it for the amount of the 
weekly offering. 

Send out a good solicitor, the best and 
busiest man on the board of trustees. Have 
each member of the family make an individual 
pledge. The children’s small contributions are 
educational. We know of children who will 
not go to church without their envelope and 
their money. 

Get new members to pledge. Give all reg- 
ular attendants an opportunity. Visit men 
who respect the work of the church, but have 
no church affiliation. Then secure a good col- 
lector. Make out a monthly delinquent list 
upon which he may work. The principal weak- 
ness is in neglect of small accounts. This 
plan, well worked, will not only yield neces- 
sary inoney, but a system of getting the same. 


SERMONS TO MEN. 
A Man’s Religious Belief. 
“A Man’s Rule of Conduct. 
A Man’s Plan of Benevolence. 
-A Man’s Final Hope. 


A SUITABLE PLEDGE CARD FOR 1912. 

The following pledge card contains many 
points of excellence, one of which is the state- 
ment of the volunteer character of the pledge. 
Another is the request for even small offer- 
ings, making everyone feel that they have 
some part in the work: 

We suggest that the order of the amounts 
given at the left be reversed. People are li- 
able to give smaller amounts when the small 
figures appear first in the list. 


4 


The amount marked thus (X) in the column on the left I will give as a weekly offering to the Lord 
to be used for defraving Congregational expenses of the 


NORTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


Use the blank space if you select a sum not indicated, 
Let not the smallness of the sum you can afford deter you from giving it as your Regular Contribu- 
for if there be first a willing mind it is accepted according to that a man hath, not 


tion, 
according to that he hath not, 
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HOW TO BUILD UP A CHURCH. 
Some wise man has said: : 
“Talk the church up, not down. Be aggres- 

sively optimistic. There is ‘no victory without 
hope. As speedily as possible let the church 
property be made respectable and attractive. 
Outsiders judge the strength of a church and 
the reality of its faith by its apparent pros- 
perity, gauged particularly by fresh paint or 
the lack of it; stained-glass or broken win- 
dows; neat, homelike furnishings or ragged, 
dingy carpets. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.’ Head the 
church toward prosperity and the tide is 
turned. People always flock where ‘some- 
thing is doing.’ It is needless to say that, after 
a year has passed without deficit, the old debt 
should be attacked man-fashion and speedily 
extinguished, or the drain for interest-money 
will seriously retard the return of prosperity. 
None but a wealthy church can afford the lux- 
ury of a debt; and sotme luxuries are vices.” 


HOW TO HAVE A LECTURE COURSE. 

In most small cities the people appreciate 
anything the church does to help them in 
their everyday life. The people need to have 
their intellect aroused and their general knowl- 
edge broadened. One way to do this is to 
conduct a lecture course. 

The pastor can arrange this through some 
organization in the church. .We have attempt- 
ed this through a large adult Bible class in 
our church. Six lectures are planned. They 
are called “Educational.” The tickets are sold 
for one dollar, single admission being twenty- 
five cents. 

We secured the lecturers among friends in 
other cities. The lecturers come to us for just 
their railroad expenses for the good they can 
do. 

The subjects are as follows: “Sane Social- 
ism at Work in New Zealand and Australia.” 
“Scotland the Land of Burns and _ Scott.” 
(Stereopticon.) “The Holy Land.” (Stereop- 
ticon.) “The Free Thinker.” “Psychology, 
Religion and Life.” The sixth lecture has not 
been named. Every one of the lecturers are 
clergymen and they come willingly. 

We suggest that more of our ministers try 
this plan. It works well, gives the church 
standing in the life of the community and 
brings new impetus and courage to the minis- 
ter himself. 


DO NOT FORGET THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. 

Pastors may help the community life by 
suggesting books to the book buying commit- 
tee of the library. Very frequently there is 
need for reference books that no one, not 
even the pastor, can afford. By placing these 
in the library they become accessible to all. 
The minister may keep informed concern- 
ing the books in the library and call the at- 
tention of the people to any helpful volumes 
that may be there. One reason why so much 
fiction is in our libraries is because people 
demand it. If we would demand a different 
sort we could easily increase the religious 
working value of the public reading center. 


ply with increasing rapidity. 


USE THE STEREOPTICON. 


During the past three years we have vigor- 


ously advocated the use of the steheoptcaaa 
During this time we have seen its use multi-— 


most excellent results followed. 


In every case > 
Pastors are — 
frequently writing us about their successes. — 

The only difficulty in the way seems to be- 
the difficulty in renting proper lantern slides. 


: 
‘ 
; 


To help solve this problem we would like to 


call the attention of the pastors to Williams, 


tern slides. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECRET SERVICE. 


, 


Brown & Earle’s. “Circulating Library” of lan- 
Address them at 918 Chestnut — 


Pastors may sometimes induce their men to 


do personal work by direct and businesslike 


methods. One way is to have a definite plan. 


This is provided for in The Baraca movement. — 


By sending to the Baraca headquarters, Syra- 


cuse, N. Y., you may obtain blank pledges like - 


the following: 
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I pledge to make alist of those to whom I will speak, and to work 


I pledge to pray for the unconverted members of our Bible Class 
I will meet the secret service members once. a month and pray 
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A FELLOWSHIP LETTER. 


The church committee of the Auburndale, 


Mass., Congregational Church were much 


pleased the other day at receiving a letter 


from a church of another denomination in- 
troducing a lady who does not intend to unite 
with the Auburndale church, but will live in 
Auburndale a few years, educating her daugh- 
ter there. 


This letter was presented to the committee _ 
by the lady in person who explained that she | 


took this method of coming into close touch 
with the Christian work of the church, and 
that she had already been made to feel at 
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Lome, but presented the letter, which she 
iad obtained before leaving her own church 
s her credentials. 

} Such a letter is unusual, but we hope that it 
fay become common. Of course churches 
hould not wait for the presentation of a let- 
er of introduction before making the ac- 
ee tence of strangers, but such a letter ex- 
vedites acquaintance and forms the pleasant- 
st of ties connecting churches of different 
ommunities and denominations. 


, 


TWO MAGNIFICENT SERIES OF 
SERMONS. 


Dr. E. W. Hart sends us the following lists 
£ sermons. They certainly afford an oppor- 
unity for powerful pulpit work. The first 
eries is: ~ 

Jero Tales of Present Day Men and Women. 
iuntley, The Boiler Maker of the Castinge. 
A Hero Tale of the Spanish-American War. 
Music—National Hymns. 


“he Sky Pilot of the Lumber Jacks. 
A Hero Tale of the Minnesota Lumber 
i Camps. 
Music—Moody and Sankey Night. 


Shepherdess of the Lost 
Sheep. 

A Hero Tale of the Himalayas. 
Music—The Ninety and Nine, Illustrated. 


Tary Reed, The 


ohn P. Newman, From Engineer to Bishop 
Music—Illustrated Song Service. 
‘he second is entitled: 
‘ales from the Clinic in Regeneration. 
Doctor Jonnesco, vs. The Great Physician. 
Healing for Souls. 


farry Myers, The Gambler of Monte Carlo. 
A Great Sinner and a Great Saviour. 


he Story of the Adjustant. 
ip From the Depths. 


s the Church Dying? 
Vhat the Greatest Railroad Manager in the 
World said About the Church. 


ENRICHING THE CHURCH SERVICE. 


The morning church service, in churches 
ithout a ritual, ought to be constantly im- 
roved as much as is possible. There is op- 
ortunity to change and enrich the order of 
srvice. This has been done quite successfully 
/ one of the large churches in Portland, Ore. 
‘The following “Order of Service” was 
rinted on stiff white cardboard and enough 
ere supplied so that each worshiper could 
ave a copy. This takes the place of a church 
Jendar and where the latter cannot be af- 
rded is a splendid substitute: 
Order of Morning Service. 


all to Worship. 

oxology. (People standing.) 

alutation. (People standing.) ; 

Min,—I was glad when they said unto me, 
ot us go into the house of the Lord. 


Peo.—Our feet shall stand within thy gates, 
O Jerusalem. 
Min.—How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 
Wordvot hosts. © 4 
Peo.—Blessed are they that dwell in thy 
house: they will be still praising thee. 
All.—O, Come, let us worship and bow 
down. : 
Prayer of Invocation. (People standing.) 
Sanctus. (All standing and uniting.) 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 
Early in the morning our songs shall rise 
to thee. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, merciful and mighty, 


God in three persons, blessed Trinity. 
Amen. 
Responsive Lesson. (People seated.) 
Anthem. 


Scripture Lesson. 

Prayer of Petition. 

Offertory. 

Hymn. (People standing.) 

The Preached Word. 

Prayer for Blessing on the Word. 
Hymn. (People standing.) 
Parting Prayers. 

Min.—We ‘beseech Thee, O Lord, that it 
oe please Thee to keep and bless all Thy peo- 
ple. 

Peo.—That it may please Thee to have 
mercy upon all men. 

Min.—That it may please Thee to give us 
true repentance; to forgive all our sins, negli- 
gences and ignorance and to endue us with 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit to amend our lives 
according to thy Hioly Word. 

Peo.—That it may please Thee to give us 
an heart to love Thee and fear Thee, and dili- 
gently to live after Thy commandments. 
Gloria Patri. 

Benediction. 
Organ Postlude. 


LITTLE SQUIBS WORTH WHILE. 


Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, is is- 
suing a series of handbooks on “Modern Re- 
ligious Problems.” We are reading one of 
these, “The Place of the Church in Modern 
Society,” by Dr. Wm. J. Tucker. It is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable little book giving the min- 
ister of today a new sense in his ministry of 
spiritual authority and of human sympathy. 
(50 cents.) 

* * * 

A minister recently announced his prayer 
meeting notice in the church calendar thus: 
“The engagement you made when you joined 
the church.” 

* * * 

“To the extent which exigencies admit, our 
minister devotes the morning of each week 
from Tuesday to Saturday, inclusive, to ser- 
mon preparation, and the afternoons of those 
days to visitation and miscellaneous appoint- 
ments. Usually he and his wife are “At Home” 
to callers on Thursday evenings, and as a rule 
he can be seen also between 6:30 and 7:30 of 
other week day evenings, as well as at other 
hours by appointment. Members and friends 
of our church, and those who anticipate unit- 
ing with us or wish Christian instruction, 
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counsel or comfort, or the prayers of our peo- 
ple in their behalf, are especially welcome.”— 
Church Annual, 1911, Cough Church, Newark, 
INE le 

* * * 

One church calls its letters of dismissal let- 
ters of transfer. This is excellent because it 
conveys the idea of remaining within the folds 
of the church universal. 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue 
and Twenty-ninth street, New York City, printed 
copies of the Rev. David James Burrell’s sermons 
are gratuitously distributed at the evening service 
every Sunday (usually about 35 issues per annum) 
from October to June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons wishing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has been 
established to which names may be added at any 
time by the payment of one dollar to cover post- 
age and mailing for one year from date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen copies 
should be sent to Mr. H. P. Wareheim, 1 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York City. 


ANIL PEE 


Collecting a mile of coins is a novel and successful way of raising 
& money for a Church or Society. The coins will not drop off of 
our holders. No adhesive used. Write for samples and prices 


HARRISON PRINTING & ADVERTISING CO,, UNION CITY, INDIANA 


Envelope 


Rrenyonp System 
has two recent improve- 


ments that positively re- 
; ; ay move the last danger of 
mistakes in crediting contributions. Can be found 


| TO TREASURERS | 


only in the envelopes manufactured by the origina- 
tors of the Duplex Envelope System 
—the organization responsible for 
every improvement made in Duplex 
scryice during the past ten years. 


Write for “‘Duplex Unit’’ 50 
DUPLEX - RICHMOND, VA. 


ET Sa ET 


PRINTING 


for CHURCHES 


AVE money for yourself and your church by using our 

Printed Supplies for churches. We have cards for 

almost every occasion in church and Sunday School 
work, church calendars, weekly offering envelope system 
the duplex envelopes, pastor’s holiday souvenirs, motto 
cards, topic cards, birthday cards, class pins, novelty 
invitation folders, and lots more that you will be glad to 
know about. Write for our new catalog today. 


The WOOLVERTON PRINTIN 
& PUBLISHING CO.,  osacg, a 


TRADE MARK. 


In Planning Your Fall and 
Winter’s Work 


DO NOT FAIL TO ARRANGE FOR 
ONE OR MORE COURSES OF 


Long’s Pulpit Paintings 


XPERIENCE has proven that their use makes 
the most practical Evangelistic help that a 
pastor can obtain. They reach non-churchgoers, 


quicken spiritual life and awaken revivals. 


Pastor’s Manual (25 cents) gives full list of sub- 
jects in detail. 


Edwin M. Long & Son 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twelfth and Berks Sts. 


The Church Magazine 


A Necessity—A Possibility—A Success 


Adopted by Hundreds of 
Pastors and Churches 


In 30 states of the Union— - 
in Canada—in Australia, and 
new territory added every 
month. . 


. The Co-operative Plan is 
Feasible and Practicable 


and has made this enterprise a 
great success which has necessitated 
our removal from St. Charles to 
our present location, one of the in- 
dustrial centres of the North West. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


The Interdenominational Press 
(Department E) 
406 Fifth Avenue South Minneapolis, Mian. 


That Attracts and Brings Results 


is the only kind it pays to buy. A postal 
will bring you enough samples to convince 
you that my line of Illustrated Church 
Printing is far superior to all others in art 
and workmanship. 


JOSEPH E. BAUSMAN $20nc8 
542 E. GIRARD AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 


Send 85c for a copy of ‘‘Seeing Truth,’’ a new book 
on object teaching with magical and mechanical 
effects, by Dr. C. H. Woolston, the greatest object 
teacher of the day; 205 pages; fully illustrated; noth- 
ing like it. 
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COUNTRY CHURCH DEPARTMENT. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WELLS, EDITOR 
21S FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


“TELL ME HOW.” 
-A few weeks ago I wrote an article on what 
he church can do for rural life. In it I said, 
The Bureau of Information of the Federal 
ouncil of the Churches of' Christ in America is 
repared to place anyone in touch with country 
hurch programs, surveys and lists of the best 
rinted helps for rural workers.” 
One country minister, noticing this statement, 
rrote the following: 
_ This is a small mill town of about 1,000 people. 
Ve have Presbyterian, Methodist, Episcopal and 
aatholic churches, but scores of the people attend 
o church. I visit them and plead with them to 
ttend. They promise, but they do not come. We 
ave 20 Boy Scouts, but there is no room at 
ve church or anywhere in the village where we 
an meet. I teach a Baraca Class of 24. I would 
ke to do more. Tell me how. I am about to 
ke a drive into the country, call at every house, 
d seek to enlist the interest of the people. My 
leal is not met as yet. Put me on the track. I 
ave several old, stingy men in the church who 
ate to spend a dollar for any social work. It is 
great problem to know what to do. Help me 
ut if you can.” 
Now, I would like to make a few definite sug- 
estions to country pastors who are having the 
ime or similar difficulties. I would gladly swap 
laces with any such minister. I have faced 
ich problems and solved enough of them to 
10w what can be done by a preacher who is dead 
| earnest. 
1. Have a vocation and an avocation. The 
yuntry minister’s business is the administration 
f his church and parish with the purpose of 
‘curing the spiritual welfare of both. But the 
cal, internal work of a pastor can best be done 
hen he hes one definite interest of which he is 
laster and which takes him at times outside of 
‘e steady, fundamental routine. Be a specialist 
-well-balanced and in earnest. 
2. Be loyal to the church idea. Never lose 
ith in the church of Jesus Christ. If other 
ovements and organizations are seemingly over- 
adowing the church, do not be ashamed of the 
wirch, but rather be ashamed of yourself that 
91 do not keep the church always in the lead in 
ery good work in which it is expected to excel. 
3. Become yourself the master of a compre- 
‘sive community program for your church. 
on’t copy the methods of others simply because 
ey may have been used successfully 2!sewhere. 
am presenting in other columns the best com- 
unity program for the country church which I 
iow. It is a composite, with additions, of the 
ogram which President Butterfield and Super- 
tendent W. H. Wilson have helped to form. 
his program is not a set of receipts intended 
tell each minister how to black his shoes or 
select hymns for prayer meetings. If this pro- 
am is too technical, unpractical or unessential, 
shall be glad to receive any criticisms of it or 
give further information touching any of its 
ints. 
4. Keep abreast of the printed matter upon 
country church problem. Have a country life 
elf in your library. If you would like to know 
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the best books upon the country church situation 
tell the editor so and he will be glad to give you 
a list of them and information as to how each 
may be obtained. We are presenting this month 
references to the most helpful recent printed 
matter for country preachers. One year ago an 
up-to-date list was printed in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom. This list I will gladly send to any one 
for a two cent stamp. The new list is supple- 
mentary to the previous one. 

5. Do not give away your leadership. As far as 
possible, do your own preaching. Never perimit a 
cause, even. though it be interdenominationa] and 
warranted to give a dollar’s worth of service for 
every dollar it receives, to do work in your com- 
munity that you had: better do yourself. Develop 
your leadership by using it. Be a shepherd, not 
a sheep. 

6. Get a standard point of view in regard to 
Christian unity and church federation. The sub- 
ject of practical Christian co-operation and fed- 
eration is one of the livest questions before the 
Christian forces of the world. It sometimes ap- 
pears that a minister would rather starve to death 
in serving a church which is enslaved by a sec- 
tarian’sm that will put five churches where only 
two ought to be than to wake up and ally himself 
with the forces of a redirected church life. I 
will be glad to tell any country minister how he 
can find, or help to secure, a “square deal” among 
the denominations and, consequently, “a living 
wage” for free, constructive service. 

7% Know your parish. If you want to know 
how to make a survey of your field, tell the editor 
of this department. . This kind of work more than 
any other will “put you on the track.” He will 
tell you how by personal Jetter or through this 
department or will place you in touch with some 
one who can show you how. 

8. Do not be afraid of being original. It is 
childish to be a mimic. There are a'together too 
few country ministers in the United States who 
are originators. Nobody has a better chance for 
experiment and discovery than has the rural re- 
ligious leader. Don’t announce what you think 
a discovery, however, until you are sure it has 
not previously been published. 

9. Let your needs be known to the editor of 
the Country Church Department. We want the 
department this vear to stand for results. Re- 
sults follow service. We can’t help you to get 
results until we know your needs. You will find 
the editor frank and friendly, not out of prac- 
tice in the field of prospecting and struggle, and 
able to endure and enjoy criticism. Let us get 
together though it cost us a bit of agitation. 

10. Be fundamentally and profoundly social. 
Jesus Christ was just such. Do not struggle ten 
years with almost killing problems without link- 
ing up with some others who are facine the same 
odds or who have already won out. Be a great 
pastor. Live a wholesome, normal human life. 
If you can’t, die in the attempt. But don’t die. 

11. Be profoundly and vital'y religious. Be 
a man of prayer. Do not speculate continually 
about Christ. Believe him. Live him and preach 
him, Incarnate him. 


/ 


The Community Program for the Country Church] 


lf 

Individuality : 

Every person has a religious and moral faculty. 
Likewise every country community needs and 
should have the church. The church being the 
organ or faculty of the community for the spirit- 
ual life, there can be no true community life 
without the presence of the church and its minis- 
tries. It is the brwiness of each community, in 
co-operation with the church at large, to provide 
the equipment to facilitate the expression and 
growth of the religious life of the community. 
This equipment is to include an energetic minis- 
ter for the adminstration of the church, the 
preaching of the Gospel and such leadership in 
community life as shall secure its highest spirit- 
ual welfare. 


In determining its relationship to the resources 
and problems of the community, the church may 


need the assistance of a scientific survey of its 
field. 


iN, 
Service,—Churches Work: 


The country church, in common with all other 
churches, being an institution for realizing the 
moral and religious welfare and betterment of 
society, in. the systematic exercise of its func- 
tions, provides for pastoral visitation, evangel- 
ism, temperance and other moral reforms, re- 
ligiovs education and missions. 


Tn. 
Fellowship,—Churches Work Together : 


Where country churches are related geograph- 
ically to .other churches in the same community, 
these churches in maintaining their internal in- 
tegrity will mutually practice some method of 
inter-church unity whereby the comity, the inter- 
church association, the maximum service federa- 
tion, will be realized, or they will, if the spirit- 
ual interests of the community need it, volun- 
tarily proceed to form a single comprehensive 
church. 

ive 


Association,—Churches Working Together Co- 
operate. 

Country churches in proportion to their in- 
herent capacity to maintain a mutually helpful 
community relationship will be in vital and co- 
operative touch with the necessary social inter- 
ests, movements and institutions in the commun- 
ity. Thus will be realized what is commonly 
known as the federation of rural social forces, 
By this mears the church will promote or inspire 
when’ necessary : 

(a) The improvement of schools and_ their 
consolidation where needed. 

(b) Co-operation with the grange and_all 
movements looking toward better farming. 

(c) Needed: recreations. 7 

(d) Public health and better living conditions. 

The fundamental social institutions thus fed- 
erated will be able to eliminate the associations 


which unnecessarily exhaust the community re- . 


sources. 
V 


_Substitution—Churches Working Together So- 
cially Substitute ; : 
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Re erecta 


=e 


In instances where the structural and essential 
institutions and agencies of a community are not 
fulfilling their functions, and cannot by direct 
personal means be stimulated to accomplish them, , 
the. church. may temporarily and in behalf o1} 
needy classes, such as the marginal people, per-- 
form these functions by so-called~ institutional | 
agencies. : 

a NAG 

Unity or Solidarity: i| 

The church is the religious and moral aspect! 
of the whole community. 


We should keep to the few primary social in-- 
rtitutions, bringing each to fulfill its function for: 
the entire community rather than to multiply those: 
which can serve only its unrelated parts. Every) 
part of community life should be vitally related! 
to every other part. The country church, when) 
its internal, federal and community relations are: 
normally realized and local solidarity is attained, 
will do its part in maintaining the vital equili-: 
brium of' all helpful community factors. 

VII. 


Extension: | 


The country church is vitally related to the: 
church and society everywhere. 

In the face of needs and problems which can-: 
not be met from local resources, the church may, 
supplement its own strength by co-operation with) 
non-resident forces. It is often advisab'e for the 


i 


local church to secure the aid of specialists in the: 
solution of difficult problems. a 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY MINISTERS. | 
The Country-Life Movement in the United 
States. L. H. Bailey. (Macmillan: Co., N. Y. 
220 pp.) 
The Outlook to Nature. L. H. Bailey. (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1911. 195 pp. $1.25.) 
The Rural Life Problems of the United States. 
Sir Horace Plunkett. New York, 1911. 174 pp. 
$1.25.) 
Rural versus Urban. John W. Bookwalter. 
(New York, Knickerhocker Press, 1910. 222 pn.) 
The Country Chureh and the Rural Problem. 
Kk. L. Butterfield. (University of Chicago Press, 
1911, Chicago. 165 pp. $1.08 postpaid.) 4 
Social Service in the Rural Church. George T. 
Nesmith. (®aton & Mains, New York. Social 
Ministry 257-292 pp. 1910. $1.00.) ; 
The Social Engineer. Edwin L. Earp, Ph. D. 
(Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 1911. 
326 pp. $1.25. A book of special practical value 
to country ministers.) 

Some Famous Country Parishes. Rev. Ezra S. 
Tipple, D. D., Ph. D. (Methodist Book Concern, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. Book to appear Novy. 
5 gees tas bs) | 

Conservation of Life in Rural Districts. James 
W. Robertson, D. Se., LL. D. (Association Press, 
124 East 28th St., New York, 1911. 46 pp.). 

Rural Church and Community Betterment. 
(Minutes of Rural Church Conferences held un- 
der the auspices of the County Work Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Dec. 1, 1910 124 Hast 28th St., New York. 156 
pp. $1.00.) 


“To those who are present today for the 
first time, a hearty welcome is given, and a 
cordial invitation extended to come again. Ii 
you are not associated with any other church 
or congregation, we urge you to make the old 
Second Church your church home,’—From a 
Church Calendar. 


beg 


oe 


The country minister who succeeds 
posted on new methods and plans. 
to bring to your library the best av 
The Bible first, these books anda 
and then success: 


_ “Al Priddy,” Provincialism in Carmel. 
gregationalist, Aug. 12, 1911. 
Beacon St., Boston. 10 cents.) 


The Glorification of Ezra. Alice Ward Bailey 
(Congregationalist, Sept. 9, 1911.) afi 


Socrates Invents a New Sin. Irving Bacheller. 
(Harper’s Magazine, August, 1911: v. 123, pp. 
429-35. 735 Pear St... New York. 35 cents.) 

The Place of the Young Woman's Christian 
Association in the Rural Awakening. Helen F. 
Barnes. (Association Monthly, February, 1911; 
v. 5, pp. 1-7, No. 1; also in pamphlet form, 125 
East 27th St., New York City.) 


How a Country Chureh Found Itself. 
1O:. Bennis, D. D. 


keeps 
Use this list 
ailable helps. 
articles next, 


; (Con- 
Pilgrim Press, 14 


Charles 
(World’s Work, August, 1911; 


Vv. 22, pp. 14763-70, No. 4. Garden City, N. Y. 25 
cents.) 

_ Leadership of the Life of Youth. Henry F. 
Cope, D. D. (Epworth Herald, Sept. 16, 1911. 


v. 22, pp. 6-7, No. 37.) 

Religious Work and Opportunity in Country 
‘Towns. Elmer S. Forbes, Editor. (Pamphlet 
30 pp. American Unitarian Association, 25 Bea- 
con St., Beston.) 

The Drift of the City in Relation to the Rural 
Problem. John M. Gillette. (American Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1911. v. 16, pp. 645-667, No. 
5. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
50 cents.) 

A Live Country Chureh, Rev. Frederick M. 
Hollister. (Hartford Seminary Record, July, 
mnt Vv. 21, p. 193; -No. 3. Hartford Seminary 
Press, Hartford, Conn. 30 cents.) 

The Alien in Our English Churches. 
nves, LD. D. (Pamphlet, 8 pp. 1908. 
|} Joel Ives, D. D., Hartford, Conn.) 

The Country Sunday School. Rev. Franklin 
/McElfresh, Ph. D. (Pamphlet. Congregational 
Publishing Society, 4128 Campbell St., Kansas 
“City, Mo.) 

. Modern Methods in the Country Church. Mat- 
thew Brown McNutt. (Epworth Herald, Sept. 
ote. 1911: v.22, p. 5, No. 37.) 

Modern Methods of Church Work. M. B. Mc- 
‘Nutt. (Pamphlet of the Missionary Education 
'Movement. 29 pp. 156 Fifth Ave., New York.) 
The Country Chureh anid the Young People. 


Joel S. 
Address 


“Miss Ella Moore. (Epworth Herald, Sept. 16, 
mEoit. v. 22, p. 7, No. 37.) 
 Maine’s First “United Baptist Church.” Miss 
Jennie B. Mooore. °(Zion’s Advocate, June 1, 
1910. 95 Exchange St., Portland, Me.) 

Moses Breeeze, Doctor of Sick Churehes. Jo- 


-seph H. Odell. (Munsey’s Magazine, September, 
1911. -v. 45, pp. 759-62, No. 6. 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 10 cents.) 

The Minister in Rural Communities. J. N. 
‘Pardee. (Quarterly Bulletin, Meadville Theolog- 
ical School, July, 1910. v. 4, pp. 15-29, No. 4.) 

The Frontier. Ward Platt. (Missionary Edu- 

cation Movement, 156 Fifth Ave. New York. 
1908. 292 pp. 50 cents.) 
- Our Country: The World’s Greatest Mission 
Field. Rev. Ward Platt, D. D., Editor. (Booklet 
of the Board of Home Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Ra.- 1908.). 

Proceedings of the Conference on the Problems 
of the Rural Church, Held Under the Auspices 
of the New England Country Church Conference, 
(Boston, March 13, 14, 1911. May be secured of 
Prof. Henry K. Rowe, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Proceedings of the First Interdenominational 
Conference with Addresses and Historical Sketch 
of Federation of Churches and Christian Work- 
‘ers in Wisconsin, (Pamphlet, 108 pp. Address 
Rev. H. A. Miner, Madison, Wis. 40 cents. 1911. 
The best State Federation report extant. Of 
‘Vital interest to all country ministers.) ; 
Religious Work and Opportunity in Country 
(Bulletin No. 15, 30 pp. Social Service 
Department of Social and Public Serv- 


. 


Towns, 
Series. 
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Country Church Articles in Recent Periodicals and Magazines 


ice. American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston.) 


A Renovated Prayer Meeting. Rey. William 
O. Roberts. (Congregationalist, Sept. peal ea a l3)) 

The Consolidation of Churches: Why and How? 
Rev. Edward 1. Root. (Bulletin No. 1. Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, 723 Tremont 
Temple, Boston, January, 191.) 


Rural Manhood, (Magazine on Country Life. 
Published by County Department, Y. M. C, A,, 
124 Hast 28th St. New York. 50 cents per year. 
The best publication in America on rural re- 
ee work and indispensible to country pas- 
ors. 


The Survey of Huntingdon Presbytery. G. B 
St. John. (Publication of the Department of 
Immigration on the Board of: Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. 1910. 50 pp. 156 
Fifth Ave., New York) 


Selected Bibliography of the Country Chureh 
Problem. (8 pp. September, 1909. An anno- 
tated list of standard writing prepared by a 
committee of the New England Country Chureh 
Association. H. K. Rowe, Newton Centre, Mass.) 


A Study of Conditions in Southern Michigan 


Baptist Churches. Rey. E. Smith. (Pamph- 
let 12 pp. Independent Printing Co., 83 Park 
Place, Detroit, Mich.) 

The Call of the West. Rt. Rev. Franklin 
S. Spaulding, D. D, (Service Series. No. 7. 22 


pp. Church Missions House, 
New York.) 


A Bountiful Harvest. Dora H. Stockman. 
(Pomphlet 54 pp. American Sunday School 
Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The Country Chureh the Country’s Hope. 
N. W. Stroup, B. D. (Pamphlet 12 pp. 1911. 
dress Methodist Union, 508 Chamber of 
merce, Cleveland, O.) 

The Parish House in the Country Community. 
Taft, Anna B. (Pamphlet. Department of Church 
and Country Life, the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., 165 
5th Ave., New York.) 

The Recent Movement Toward Christian Unity. 
Henry C. Vedder. (Pamphlet. 59 pp. Seminary 
Book Store, Chester, Pa. 1910. 25 cents.) 

One-Minister Federation of Country Churches. 
G. F. Wells. (Expositor, Cleveland, O., Febru- 
ary, March and April, 1911. An authoritative ex- 
position of a standard method of church unity.) 

Selected Bibliography of the Country Church 
Problem, G. F. Wells. (Gospel of the Kingdom, 
November, 1910. Bible House, New York, 10c.) 

The Unity and Federation of Country Churches, 
George Frederick Wells. (Christian Century, 
Rebs 25 0911: A Bibliography on Christian 
unity in rural communities.) 

What Is Church Federation? George Frederick 
Wells. (Homiletic Review, June, 1911.) 

What the Country Churehes Need. George 
Frederick Wells, B. S. (Methodist Review, July, 
1907. v. 22, p. 540, No. 4.) 

The Chureh and the Rural Community. War- 
ren H, Wilson, Ph. D. (Text book of the Mis- 
ogy, March, 1911. v. 16, pp. 668-702, No. 5. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 50 cents.) 

The Chureh of the Open Country. Rev. War- 
ren H. Wilson, Ph. D. (Text book og the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 156 Fifth Ave,, 
New York. Announced for November, 1911.) 

Conservation of Boys. Warren H. Wilson, Ph. 
D. (Department of Church and Country Life, 
the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., 156 5th Ave., New York.) 

The Country Church Program. Warren H. 
Wilson, Ph. D. (Pamphlet. Department of 
Church and Country Life, the Board of Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. 
S. A. 156 5th Ave., New York.) 

The Problem of the Village 
Chureh. Irven Brackett Wood, 
western Christian Advocate, March 
Washington St., Chicago.) 

The Problem eof the Village 
Churches. Irven Brackett Wood. 
August, 1911. v. pp. 571-3, No. 
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BOOKS YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO 
IGNORE. 


You can add five or more members to your 
church. You can increase the attendance of 
your prayer meeting 10 per cent. 


I will help you produce these results. You 
follow the suggestions, ideas, plans and meth- 
-ods faithfully, and do your part, and if they 
fail to produce the results mentioned above, 
notify me, and I will return the money which 
you have paid for the two books. 


Results equal to or greater than these have 
been produced by other pastors who have used 
The Expositor and the methods in two books, 
“The Pastor His Own Evangelist,’ and “One 
Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans.” 
You can do as well or better. 


Five New Members—You will secure 
that number or more, when you conduct two 
weeks’ special services along the lines of plans 
in “The Pastor His Own Evangelist.” This 
500 page book contains Methods that have re- 
sulted in 20 to 30 accepting Christ. It also 
contains Suggestéd Texts, Seed Thoughts and 
Illustrations for 18 services. The preliminary 
chapter, by Charles L. Goodell, who adds 200 
members to his church each year, will enthuse 
any pastor. 


10 Per Cent Increase in Prayer Meeting 
—Other pastors “tell how they did bet- 
ter than that in» “One Hundred Prayer 
Meeting Talks and Plans.” Introduction by 
F. B. Meyer, B. Ay London. They did it with 
the Methods in this book, and did not have 
what we added: Texts, Outlines, Thoughts 
on the Theme, Illustrations, ete, for 105 
Prayer Meetings. 


There are many other features in The Ex- 
positor that makes it “the most helpful preach- 
er’s magazine published.” It was instrumental 
in winning the battle for “The Bible, the text 
book of the Sunday school,” and our cam- 
paign for a general increase in preachers’ sal- 
aries is gaining ground daily. 


I agree 

If it does not meet my 

needs I will tell you within 10 days why, 
or how it could be improved so that it 


Sign and Mail Today 
would. 


If I do not do so you may place my 
name on your list, and I will remit with- 


For NEW Subscribers only. 
in 30 days, $1 for 8 months. 


to examine it. 
For OLD and NEW Subscribers. 


Send me a copy of The Expositor. 
Address Sekt cote Oe te 


No Money Required With This Order 
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THE EXPOSITOR GET ONE CLUB. © 

The Expositor has had three cordial invi-) 
tations to move to New York. The friends) 
who have suggested it believed as The Ex: 
positor was the best preacher’s magazine pub-} 
lished that it ought to be located in the me-, 
tropolis. We appreciate the recognition, but} 
believe we can keep in closer touch with 75) 
per cent of the preachers where we are. Aj} 
trip to New York every two months, and close: 
association with well-known men there will! 
keep us from being too provincial. 


Our readers will congratulate us on secur-- 
ing a series of special articles from J. H.. 
Jowett. I was going to add, of Fifth Avenue: 
Presbyterian Church. But we had the pleasure: 
of having him as a contributor when it was; 
Jowett of Birmingham, and four years ago we: 
had an article from our associate editor, Mr. 
King, analyzing Dr. Jowett’s power. 


Let us absorb these articles, for no man 
has more calls on his time, and he talks to us» 
fellow craftsmen when he could reach much} 
larger audiences. : 


The Expositor is becoming a. necessity to) 
the preacher who would make the most of) 
himself. S| 


All that you need to induce you to recom-; 
mend it to some preacher friend—is the sug-| 
gestion. 


MOODY INSTITUTE. 


At the annual meeting, Mr. H. P. Crowell, , 
president of the Quaker Oats Company, was re-> 
elected president of the board of trustees. Mr... 
H. H. Hitchcock, first vice president of the First: 
National Bank, was re-elected acting treasurer. . 
Mr. E. K. Warren, president of the Warren 
Featherbone Company, was re-elected a member | 
of the executive committee, together with the: 
president and Dr. J. M. Gray. 
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The Rev. John Henry Jowett, D. D., pastor of 


the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, has just 


re 


‘lost his aged mother by sudden death in Hali- 
Dr. Jowett was with her when 
She passed away. 

‘ * * * 


The Methodist and Presbyterian ministers of 


Philadelphia, Pa., adopted resolutions opposing 


the proposition of the 
Grand Opera Company to inaugurate Sunday 
concerts in that city. The opposition is made 
on the ground of the illegality of selling tickets 
on Sunday, and it is understood the company 
will make the production entirely subscription 
affairs.—N. Y. Observer. 
* * = 


Dr. James C. Hepburn, ninety-six years old, 
graduate of Princeton in the class of 1832, dec- 
orated in 1905 with the Order of the Rising Sun 
by the Emperor of Japan, died recently in East 
Orange, N.. J. 

About the time that CommodorePerry visited 
Japan and obtained for this country the “open 
door” in the Island Kingdom Dr, Hepburn went 


Chicago-Philadelphia 


as a missionary and physician for the Board of 


Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
and lived in Japan from 1859 to 1892. He trans- 
lated the Bible into Japanese, his principal life 
work, which won the regard of the Mikado. 

* * * 


The temperance pledge of Abraham Lincoln, 
taken in youth, will save many from danger and 
disaster. World’s Temperance Sunday is a good 
time for this preventive work. The pledge writ- 
ten, signed and advocated by Abraham Lincoln 
brings the influence of a tremendous personality 
as an inspiring factor in the pledge signing. 
Rev. Howard H. Russell, the general secretary 
of the Lincoln Legion, reports the enrollment of 
the signers of Lincoln’s pledge to be 920,000. 
It is expected the million mark will be reached 
and passed on November 12th.—Chr. Work and 
Evan. 

* * * 

The church at Somersby, England, of which 
Tennyson’s father was the minister, has been 
restored and a bust of the poet himself placed 
in it as a memorial. Preachers’s sons do not 
always turn out badly. The large majority keep 
the eye of faith fixed on the “Pilot.” 


The Protestant Episcopal Church is planning 
to expend $3,000,000 for church extension. Bishop 
Greer is heading the enterprise with enthusiasm, 

* co * 


Dr. Gore, the High-church bishop of Birming- 
ham, has been transferred to the See of Oxford. 
A’ few months after losing Dr. J. H. Jowett to 
America Birmingham loses Dr. Gore. 

# # 


There are 25,000 municipalities in the United 
States, and about 18,000 of them have abolished 
the legalized saloon. And 1,732 of the_ 2,982 
eounties in the United States have voted “dry. 
Whoever says that the liquor business is not 


being curtailed had better look up the records. 
-—Christian work and Evangelist. 
* 


' 
j 


‘bert married the widow of Jerr 
mwas very actively engaged in fur 
‘work among the down-and-outs 


When at the close of 1910 it was proposed to 
form in North China a club of American college 
men, says “The Missionary Herald,” it was found 
that of 120 men actualy gathered for the first 
dinner about a third were Chinese. The pres- 
ident of the club was a Chinese, while the Amer- 
ican minister and Dr. Lowry, of the Methodist 
mission, weer made honorary presidents. The 
increasing friendship of men of the West and 
men of the East, and the service of our colleges 
and universities in promoting peaceful relations 
hardly needs remark. A - > 

Bradford Lee Gilbert, who was, the, architect 
of the Tower building, the first |skyScraper to 
be erected in New York City, died at his sum- 
mer home at Accord, N. Y., Sept | Mr. \Gil- 

cAuley and 


hering Gospel 
New York... 
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Religious Review of Reviews 


Because of the unparalleled number of cases 
of pellagra in Atlanta and other cities and 
towns in Georgia and adjoining states, the Rev. 
Dr, Len G. Broughton, Atlanta’s great preacher, 
has opened in connection with his great institu- 
tional church a Pellagra hospital, the first in 
the world’ given over entirely to pellagra sut- 
ferers, © 

* ® * 

Mrs. Rose A. Constant has been appointed a 
sanitary policeman in Cleveland. Her special 
duties will be to enforce the anti-drinking pub- 
lic cup and towel ordinances, and she is em- 
powered to make arrests. Mrs. Pauline C. Hub- 
bel does similar work fcr Pueblo, Colo. 

In Greenlawn cemetery of Columbus, Ohio, is 
a beautiful monument to the late Rey. William 
B. Chadwick and his wife. Inscribed on it with 
other appropriate things are these words— 
“Benefactors of Columbus.” This is a gift from 
many friends and admirers. 

* * * 


A list of topics for the coming week of prayer, 
the first week of January, has been gent out 
by the president of the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States, the Rev. Dr. Leander T. Cham- 
berlain, as follows: Sunday, January 7—ser- 
mons: “The Kingdom’s Ceaseless Advance’: 
January 8, “Personal Faithfulness’: January 9, 
“The Church of Christ’; January’10, “Foreign 
Missions”; January 11, “Home Missions”; Jan- 
uary 12, “Interests Domestic and Bducational— 
The Home, the School’; January 13, “Interests 
National and International’; Sunday, January 
14—sermons: “The Supreme Desirableness of 
the Kingdom’s Triumph.” 

* * * 

At the recent session of the Indiana Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church twin 
brothers, Arthur and Oscar. Jean, were admitted 
into membership. It is not often that twin 
brothers enter the ministry together. 

* * * 


The Rev. T. C. Badley of Lucknow, North 
India, who recently reached New York on fur- 
lough, was in charge of the department of 
commmercial education in the Methodist Reid 
Christian College at Lucknow. At the request 
of the government he had a large share in de- 
veloping a system of shorthand for the Hindu- 
stani language. 

* * * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL STATISTICS REPORTED AT 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


We record 173,459 Sunday schools as against 
161,750 three years ago. 


The total Sunday school enrollment of North 
America as at present reportéd is 16,617,350, 
showing’ a net gain for the three years of 1,507,- 
178. This means that 1,376 new members join 
our Sunday schools for every day of the year. 

One million one hundred and ninety-three 
thousand four hundred and twenty-two conver- 
sions reported for the triennium indicate a gain 
of over 290,000 above the figures reported at 
Louisville. This means the conversion of over 
1,000 souls a day. 

The Home department has made a commend- 
able gain, reporting 19,700 departments with 
644,417 enrolled members. 

Our scholars now number 14,946,504, being a 
gain of 1,431,006. 

One million six hundred and seventy thousand 
eight hundred and _ forty-six enrolled  of- 
ficers and teachers means a gain of 
76,172. One hundred and thirty-six thousand 
twe hundred amd seventy Teacher Training 
students have been reported to our office, not 
counting over 50,000 reported from denomina- 
tional sources, indicating that probably 200,000 
people. are; now studying teacher training 
coursés.| | At thé Denver convention in 1902 we 
reported one,person in 111 of the officers and 
teachers! in} North America as enrolled in a 
Teacher Trdining class; at Toronto in 1905 the 
proportion was jone in 64; at Louisville in 1908, 
it was, one in 20; and now it is one in 12. 


Py 


A recent census of church attendance in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, disclosed that of the children 
attending Sunday schools in the Established 
Church 14.7 per cent attended also public wor- 
ship; in the United Free Church the percentage 
’ was 19.6. Roman Catholic children under twelve 
in total attendance at.church is 30.5 per cent; 
in the Episcopal Church it is 22.2; in the Con- 
gregational Church it is 18.62; in the United 


Free Church it is 18.56; in the Baptist it 
is 15.38; and in the Church of Scotland 14. To 
neglect the children menaces the life of the 


church.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
* * 


% 
In Chicago 188 Catholic churches have been 
puilt in the last fifty years. Romanists boast 
that that record was never equaled in any 
other citiy in the world.—Continent. 
* * % 


Roman Catholic monasteries in England in- 
creased from seventy in 1851 to 1,131 in 1908, 
and the number of priests from 958 to 4,193. A 
plan of conquest, it is said, is being skillfully 
developed, advantage being taken of the press 
and the spirit of toleration.—British Congrega- 
tionalist. 

* a * 


Henry Ridings, a negro of Sioux City, who 


died recently left about $30,000 to Tuskegee 
Institute. 
* * * 
MISSIONS. 


Bees Italian colony in Denver, Colo., numbers 
New York has been called America’s greatest 
missionary field. 
Its population is 4,766,833. This nearly equals 
the combined population of Chicago, Boston. 
pulecelphie and Pittsburg. 
Manhattan and The Bronx contain 62.61 square 
miles. Within them live 2,762,522 Reonle® 
more by 577,229 than in any other city of Amer- 
ica, more than in any other city of the world 
except London. The gain in population in a 
decade has been 711,922. ; 
ne most recent information from the United 
States census bureau clearly demonstrates that 
the Indians as a race, instead of vanishing, are 
actually increasing. The latest detailed sta- 
tistics of the Indian population, prior to the 
census of 1911, gives the population as 266,760 
ake report of the commissioner of Indian’ Af- 
aoe eyes that there are 54,000 Indians of 
La epee es wholly destitute of religious in- 
The Methodist Episcopal Chur i 
; ch in Ne 
tty preaches to foreigners in the ae 
ea circle the globe, Chinese, Japanese, Greek 
eee erman, Italian, Yiddish, Swedish, Nor- 
Eero is in Chicago a 
Olish people without a Protestant 
chur 
anere are two laymen at the present Cue 
gUcting a Sabbath school in Polish, and this is 
UES ye eeeue work among them. Tmagine 
ore Pera’ size in America without a Protest- 
In Chicago the Methodist Epi 
I piscopal Churel 
pas twenty-five Swedish Methodist churehes: 
even Norwegian-Danish churches, fifteen Ger- 


man churches, three B i 
; ohemi oni 
and one French. an, one Italian 


population of 250,000 


* * * 

The General Conference of i 
Association met in Cleveland ae Pe tal eek os 
port 46,960 conversions for the quadrennium 
They have 212,097 Sunday school scholars gain 
for quadrennium, 23,245; and 42,694 members of 
the Young People’s Alliance, gain for quadren- 
nium, 2,493. The average missionary offering 


of tt nti i 
eotre entire memberishp for the past year was 


The missionary work of 
Free Baptist Churches 
Legal documents were gs 


Boston and the funds of the G 
1 s } eneral - 

ence of Free Baptists transferred to thee 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission Society and Amer- 
joan Baptist rene Mission Society 

he ome Missionary Society of it 
Brethren Church has entered forty ae see 8 
in the West in the past five years. 


the Baptist and the 
has been consolidated. 
igned at a meeting in 


The “Station Plan” of the, Board of Foreig: 
Misssions of the Methodist Episcopal Church i 
this: ; od 

Two neighboring churches that are now 81V- 
ing $300 or less may unite in supporting a single 
missionary, at a cost of $800 to $1,000 per an- 
num. 


District Epworth Leagues shall have the priv-— 
ilege of taking the support of single or mary 
ried missionaries or districts, on the same terms h 


as pastoral charges. ; 
Churches that are now giving 


shall have the privilege of taking a mera 


less than $1,500— 


missionary at a cost of $1,200. 

Churches that are now giving 
shall have the privilege of taking a missionary 
family, including children and 
cost of $2,000. 


The Central Presbyterian Church, New York, 


besides its own house of worship, chapel, neigh- | 


borhood house, ete., includes ten buildings and 
a motor boat in Hwai Yuen, China, valued at 
$41,700. 


heart of China. +5] 
* 


* * 


The American Presbyterian Mission in Syria 
has published nearly seven hundred works in 


Arabic, all of which are now offered to the Mos- 


lem world at cheap rates. 
* * 


The Presbyterian Board is sending out over 
100 missionaries this season, distributed as fol- 


lows: China, 35; Africa, 13; India, 16; Persiagg 
10; Korea, 9; Philippines, 5; Mexico, 4; South 
America, 4; Japan, 2; Laos, 3; Syria, 2; Guate- 
mala, 2; Siam, 1; and some unassigned.—Mis- 


sionary Review of the World. - 
* * * 


The Methodist Church in the Philippines has 


grown in ten years to 30,000 members and 10,-— 


000 adherents. A deaconess training school, hos - 
pital, theological seminary and orphanage have 


been built and five hundred Filipinos are under | 


appointment to preach. 
* * 


Forty-six years ago Rev. 
went to China. 
which he founded, has 968 missionaries and 2,008 
native workers. Thirty-six thousand five hun- 
dred Chinese have accepted Christ in the work 
of that society since Mr. Taylor reached the 
field. 

* * * 

The Labor Temple on Fourteenth street, 
York City, is crowded on Sunday nights. Twenty- 
five meetings are conducted during the week, 
put on Sundays they run continuously for nearly 
twelve hours. Clubs have been organized for 
children, young people and adults. 
musical atttractions, Sunday schools and chil- 
drens popular meetings, and a distinctively re- 


ligious address on Friday evening when they — 
The De-— 


have some of their biggest crowds. 
partment of Labor of the Presbyterian Chureh 


less than $1,000. 


house rent, at a 


This church has its own work in the 


* ai 


Now the China Inland Mission, — 


New > 
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J. Hudson Taylor 
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controls this work under the care of the Rev. | 


Charles Stelze.—Record of Christian Work. 
* * * 


DECREASE AND DECREASE OF INCREASE, 


At the Ecumenical Conference of Methodism — 
in Toronto the reports for the last decade show — 


a decrease in rate of increase which has pre- 
vailed in the past. ; 

The western section, 
dist churches in the United States, Canada and 
Japan, reported during that period a loss in net 


comprising the Metho- ° 


membership increase, while the eastern section, — 


covering the churches of Great Britain, Ireland, 
France, South Africa, Australia and the mission 
field, showed an absolute less in membership. 

In the western section the increase in mem- 
bers in the decade, ended 1891, was 1,261,20% 
while in the last decade it was only 437,562, tne 
latter increase being but 15 per cent as con- 
trasted with the former of 33 per cent. This, 
according to H. K. Carroll of New York, sec- 
retary of that section, was due to a “decrease 
in earnestness.” 

In-Great Britain the varicus Methodist bodies 
gained about 150,000 members during the last 
ten years, but in the last half of the decade 
there was a notable decrease, 

The Rev. S. Ogata of the Janan Methodist 
church, 
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\ 


who reported remarkable progress in 


iy 


his country since the merging of the three Meth- 


Reporting on Australian Methodism, the Rey. 
WwW. Williams of Australia said that every tenth 
person in Australia is a Methodist and that the 
present union is seeking amalgamation with the 
the Presbyterian and Congregational Churches 
in its zone of work. 


Sociology and Reform 


JUVENILE CRIME. 


, The great srowth of juvenile crime in France 
is causing alarm on all sides. 


The Academy of Moral Sciences affirms that 
this type of criminality is one of the saddest 
sores of present-day French life. “Tt takes 
whole pages in our daily newspapers to recount 
the crimes of the evening before. When the 
assassin or ‘apache’ is arrested he is generally 
found to be a young man, an adolescent or a 
child. This is something wholy new, a real 
menace to the future, and a blow in the face 
of those who have thought to regenerate us by 
revolutionizing popular education.” M. Paul 
Mimande, writing in the Revenue Bleue, adds: 
“France has today a veritable army of sinister 
youth with pale and shiny faces, marked with 
the stigmata of all sorts of vices.” M. de Cas- 
abianca, a distinguished Parisian judge, at- 
tributes this advance in wickedness and violence 
among young people to a group of causes: 
first, to the advance of alcoholism, then to the 
Spread of evil literature, the disintegration of 
the family, the neglect of parental discipline 
and lastly, the want or insufficiency of religious 
and moral education. The great Parisian crim- 
inal lawyer, M. Henri Robert, confirms this lat- 
ter judgment: “You may count as a powerful 
factor in the growth of juvenile criminality the 
absence of religious ideas. It is the official 
atheism in the schools, aided by the corrupting 
advance of alcohol and of criminal detective 
literature which is making the trouble.” “You 
demand the punishment of these young men,” 
M. Henri Millevoye said recently when defend- 
ing a certain youth in court, “in the name of 
society. I should like to ask, what has society 
put into the souls of these children after de- 
stroying all ideas of God, of eternal life and of 
faith?”’—Record of Christian Work. 


A FOREIGNER’S VIEW OF THE 
SABBATH. 


“The Anglo-Saxon Sabbath,” repoorts a Swe- 
dish immigrant workman in an atheist-Socialist 
organ, Verdanisten, of Stockholm, quoted by The 
Record of Christian Work, “has been much ridi- 
suled and spoken against, yet it its own 
sharm. 

“It is Sunday out in Irving Park : Seis 
1s I sit over my book in my little room I give 
myself over to quiet reveries, blessing this 
much abused and much maligned Anglo-Saxon 
Sunday. 

“People in Sunday dress pass to or from the 
many litttle churches. I am writing from a 
working class quarter of the city. How heaven- 
wide in character, is it not, from similar quar- 
ers in Stockholm on Sunday afternoons, where 
mands of swearing, drunken men wander from 
yeer shop to beer shop? In the whole of Irving 
Park there is not a single saloon, 

“Sunday, the rest day, is, for 
American, a holy day.” 


AMERICAN 


has 


the practical 


The United Grocers and Butchers of Chicago 
ave written to all the pastors of the city urg- 
ne them to impress upon their people the 
yvrong and unfairness inflicted on the store- 
eeping class by patronizing Sunday traders. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ALCOHOL. 

How alcohol destroys a man’s faculties in an 
exactly inverse order to that of their acquire- 
ment has been most graphically depicted by Dr. 
A. D. Bush, the well known authority on mental 
diseases. 

“Opium,” he says, ‘overwhelms the organism, 
producing collapse; strychnine exhausts the cen- 
ters of respiration; prussic acid paralyzes at 
once, but alcohol insidiously attacks the high- 
est functions of the brain and mind and suc- 
cessively and in inverse order overthrows all 
the intellectual faculties acquired by the evolu- 
tionary process, reduces man to the level of the 
brute, and finaly to the gutter as a mere ani- 
mate being. 

in the development of the child the emotion 
of shame is a later acquirement than the emo- 
tion of fear and hence inthe process of devolu- 
tion or regression the former would be sooner 
lost. Likewise the faculty of reason, first man- 
ifested by the infant in the fourth month, is a 
higher faculty than that of memory, shown in 
the second week of life. Consequently the pow- 
er of reasoning would be surrendered while 
memory remained active. And so with other 
faculties, which will be enumerated presently, 
the highest being the power of discrimination 
and of self-ontrol.- 

Among the first faculties then which a man 
loses when he becomes intoxicated are his fine 
self-ontrol, his discrimination and his sense of 
shame. Hence he raises his voice and talks 
inadvisedly, disagreements of no moment irri- 
tate him, he becomes voluble and indulges in 
high-flown rhetoric, in patriotic buncombe, or 
in shallow sentimentality. In short, alcohol so 
weakens his judgment that he can no longer 
distinguish the trivial from the important. 

Also he grows restless and walks about ges- 
ticulating wildly, for, as his power for delib- 
erative movements is impaired, so his ability 
for expressive movements, which was an earliey 
acquirement, is temporarily increased. As a 
consequence, besides his gesticulations with 
arms, shoulders and body, he makes grimaces, 
wags his head and laughs and cries by turns 
easily and exceedingly. Next, the faculty in 
its turn weakening, the imitative faculty ap- 
pears. He now yelps, barks and crows or imi- 
tates ridiculously the speech of those about him. 
Then at last his attention wanes and his move- 
ments become more uncertain until no longer 
able to co-ordinate his muscles, he sinks to 
the floor, where he lies twitching, and then 
still breathing stertorously. Thus he returns 
by the alcohol route to the helplessness of the 
babe. 

The superficial brilliancy of speech sometimes 
displayed by the intoxicated comes from the loss 
of the higher faculty of abstract thought and 
the consequent increase of constructive imag- 
ination. But though the speech of the drunk- 
ard appears brilliant, adorned as it is with met- 
aphor and extravagant imagery, his thoughts 
lack coherence and rationality and his seeming 
brilliancy soon abates and ends in untintel- 
ligible gibbering.’-—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


ALCOHOL A WORRY-MAKER,. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy for England 
and Wales estimate that there are about three 
insane persons who come from an apparently 
sane stock for every one whose family history 
contains a record of insanity. This does not 
mean, however, ‘that in only one case out of four 
is insanity inherited. The question of heredi- 
tary transmission, as the commissioners show, 
is much too complicated to be setttled by these 
first-hand figures. In many instances where no 
positive insanity can be found in the family, 
marked “instability of the nervous system” can 
be discovered—and the commonest cause of this 
ancestral instability of the nervous system is 
alcohol, A hard drinker, in short, though him- 
self escaping lunacy, may transmit a tendency 
to insanity. Aside from the question of hered- 
ity, “two other factors,’ says the commission, 
“stand out prominently in the history of in- 
sane persons. These are the toxic agent alcohol 
and mental stress.’ The stress that is pro- 
longed—as worry, anxiety, sorrow—results in 
insanity much more frequently than does sudden 
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shock, And of all known agencies for proluc- 
ing worry, anxiety and sorrow, none probably 
is quite so effective as alcohol. 

* * * 

The state of Ohio has passed a workmen’s 
compensation or employers’ liability law, which 
creates a state insurance fund raised from both 
employers and employes. The amount collected 
is based upon the payroll or wage and the 
hazard of employment. This money goes fo 
disabled workmen and the dependents of killed 
employes. 


STARTLING SURPRISES IN DIVORCE STA- 
TISTICS. 


Some rather unexpected facts concerning di- 
vorces are given by Charles Frederick Carter in 
The Serap Book. The record for dissolving 
matrimonial partnerships is held by the state 
of Washington, where 513 divorces are granted 
each year out of every hundred thousand of the 
married—not total—population. The twelve 
states with the highest divorce rate are, in 
order after Washington, Montana, Colorado, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Oregon,, Wyoming, Indiana, 
Tdaho, Oklahoma, Arizona, and Indian Territory. 
New York, despite her containing the wicked 
metropolis, stands forty-seven on the list, with 
but 60 divorces to each hundred thousand of 
the married population. Only Delaware has a 
lower rate, 43 to the hundred thousand. The 
court records also show that the divorce rate 
is but little lower in the country than in the 
city. It is actually 22 per hundred thousand of 
the total population in New York City and 25 
in the rest of the state. In Illinois the situation 
is reversed Chicago’s rate being 114 per hun- 
dred thousand compared with 92 in the coun- 
try. In California the city rate is 219, the 
country rate 128. 


The court records show that the inhabitants 
of the great metropolis of the nation are more 
faithful to their marriage vows than those of 
any other city of the land. 


Foremost of all single causes for which de- 
erees of divorce have been granted was deser- 
tion. The next most prominent cause was 
cruelty, after which comes adultery. 


New Jersey has the most complete records, 
giving the occupation of the husbands. There 
actors figure most frequently in divorce courts, 
there being one divorce to every six married 
actors. Commercial travelers come next, and 
ausicians and bartenders are tied for the third 
place. 


The critical period appears to be the fourth 
year, for 73,913 divorces out of 900,584 granted 
in the U. S. between 1886 and 1906 were given in 
the fourth year. 


No fewer than 18,876 couples had enough of 
each other in less than a year. 
_ It would seem that husband and wife who 
had endured each other for a quarter of a cen- 
tury could live harmoniously till death parted 
them, yet the court records show that six per 
eent of the divorces were granted twenty-five 
or more years after marriage. 


The divorce rate is increasing, but the curious 
fact is that hard times financially make dull 
days in the divorce court. In every period of 
business depression the divorce rate falls down: 
when business improves there is a sudden in- 
crease in the number of divorces. 


Contrary to the usual opinion the United 
States does not lead the world in the number 
of divorces to the population. Japan’s divorce 
rate is 215 per hundred thousand total popula- 
tion—not married population. In the United 
States. the rate was 73 per hundred thousand. 
quate rae a tee three to one. The di- 

se rate is steadi inc ing i 
Pee arene y reasing in all coun- 


In England the deuble standard ity 
has been enacted into law. An nelishuenee 
divorce his wife for one act of infidelity, but 
no matter how great a libertine he may pe his 
wife is powerless to divorce him. Besides the 
only caivorce court for the whole kingdom sits 
in London. Belgium, too, has a double standard 


of morality for husband and wife. 
States there is a single standard of moralit#) 
applying to husband and wife alike, though thy} 

jury is more likely to sympathize with the wife 
Canada vaunts her low divorce rate, but of th 
divorces granted in the United States in th 
twenty years ending in 1906, to known foreign} 
ers, 36.9 per cent went to Canadians. 
| 


IDIOCY A MATTER OF HEREDITY. | 


i 

Prof. E. R. Johnstone and Dr. Henry H. God) 
dard of the Training School for Feeble-Mindec 
Children at Vineland, N. J., have made a care 
ful study of more than 250 families in whick 
feeble-minded children have been born for sev: 
eral generations. In four of these families the 
records of 2,700 individuals were traced, 
which number 687 were feeble-minded, or near: 
ly one-fourth of the entire number. 

Dr. Goddard has traced the records of the 
members of a single family which promises tc 
rival if not actually surpass the record of the 
notorious Jukes family. Jukes, it will be re 
membered, is the famous family of criminals 
usualy cited as the most glaring example 0% 
heredity in crime. In 1782 a young man of 4 


lo) 


minded girl in the village near his home. 
gave birth to a son of feeble mind, and this so 
became the father of thirteen children, seven 0% 
whom were idiots. One of the feeble-minde 
sons married a feeble-minded woman and all 
their children were idiots. 


only one branch of the family) fell in love wit 
a feeble-minded Woman. Nobody prevente 
them from marrying. They brought eleven chil- 
dren into the world, And one of their idiot 
daughters bore eleven children. 


And the last in the direct line of horrors i 
a girl of 14 in the training school at Vineland: 
who has the mind of a child of 2. This, mind 
you, is tracing only one member of the family) 
in each generation. That one youth who 
wronged that feeble-minded girl more than a 
century ago became the ancestor through her} 
of 1,146 human beings. Dr. Goddard’s assistants: 
have investigated the records of nearly every) 
one of these descendants only to discover that 
580 of them—or more than half—were feeble- 
minded, many of them with criminal records. 
Among the others were numerous epileptics— 
showing conclusively the terrible consequences 
of that unfortunate union. 


Some of Dr. Goddard’s conclusions from his 
investigations are as follows: 


“Three hundred thousand feeble-minded per- 
sons are running at large in the United States. 
“Wighty per cent of the feeble-minded chil- 
dren come from 19 per cent of the community. 


“Tdiocy—feeble-mindedness is simply another 
name for it—is a matter of heredity. 


“There has been a terrible increase in the 
number of feeble-minded children in the past few 
years. : 


“The country cannot build institutions rapidly 
enough to house and take care of the feeble- 
minded. 


“The only solution of the problem is the un- 
sexing of all feeble-minded persons to prevent 
them from breeding more feeble-minded chil- 
dren and the training of the feeble-minded who 
are now here to be _ self-supporting.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, 


THE JEW AND THE BIBLE. 


The Jewish rabbis are in a movement to elim- 
inate the Bible from the public schools. Re- 
cently in New York City the Jews protested 
against the Christmas exercises in the public 
schools. diy 


In the schools of Pittsburg a non-Christian 
element objected to the reading of the Bible, 
especially the New Testament, and the singing 
of hymns wherein the name of Jesus or Christ 
is found. i 

Each year the senior class has a special chapel! 
service, One of the foremost Jewish young 
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men of the class presented a petition to Pro- 


fessor Riddle requesting that the New Testa- 
ment should not be read at the chapel service. 
Professor Riddle said that he accepted the whole 
Bible as the Word of God, and at this service 
the Bible was handed to the young Jew to se- 
lect the chapter. He opened the Old Testament 
at random and gave it to the professor, who 
read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah!—Religious 
Telescope.: 


THE MOVING-PICTURE SHOW. 
Herbert A. Jump in Religious Education dis- 


Cusses the educational power and effect of the 


moving-picture show. He says: 

A new form of entertainment for the people 
has grown up which appeals to all races, all 
ages, all stages of culture. The motion picture 
today is one of the most democratic in modern 
American life, belonging in a class with the 
voting booth and the electric car. 

If the full purport of this new movement were 
understood, we should realize that over the en- 
trance to every motion picture house should be 
inscribed some such titles as “The Nickel Col- 
lege,” or “The Dime Civilizer,” or “The Moving 
Picture University.” 

_ The manager of a successful motion picture 
house in New England recently said: ‘Every 
day I open my picture house I am exercising 
an influence upon hundreds of homes in the city. 
The workingman comes here and looks at pic- 


‘tures which show homes much more beautiful 


than his own; he watches men and women meet- 
ing according to the forms of polite society, 
the man tipping his hat upon the street, or re- 
moving it when he enters the house, or step- 
ping aside that the ladies may pass before him: 
he becomes an observer of the world of good 
Manners (and then tomorrow as he goes to his 
toil, where his hands and his feet are occupied 
but his mind is free to roam, he unconsciously 
lives over again those scenes which he watched 
in my playhouse). Soon he thinks of points at 
which he can improve his own conduct, of ways 
in which he can modestly beautify his own 
home, and before the weeks have passed there 
is a touch of color or an increase of cleanliness 
in his tenement due to the unconscious instruc- 
tion which he received at the motion picture 
show.” 

Why may not the motion picture be used de- 
liberately for moral education? Why not ar- 
range a course in moral instruction by the use 
of film stories parallel to those courses in moral 
instruction which have been prepared with the 
aid of stories from classical literature? Why 
may not preachers preach from motion picture 
parables of contemporary life even as Jesus 
preached from parables of contemporary life 
two thousand years ago? 


WHAT ONE TOWN DID. 

Millersville, Pa., is a small unincorporated 
town situated in the rich county of Lancaster, 
and about five miles from the county seat 

It has a population of about 2,000, and has 
five churches; Methodist, Reformed, Evangelical 
and two Lutheran churches. The ministers of 
these church:s appointed three representative 
men from each church who have formed a 
Local Laymen’s Missionary Society, whose ob- 
48d is to consider the unsolved local prob- 
ems. 

The first problem considered was the signing 
of applications for license to sell liquor, The 
aim was to make it unpopular to sign these 
applications for license. These signers were 
distributed judiciously among the members and 
were urged to refuse to sign another applica- 
tion. 

About the same time one of the hotel keepers 
sold liquor to minors. The society carried the 
‘ase to the court, and suceeded in putting the 
1otel keeper out of business. Then they drew 
ip a letter to the hotel keepers in which the 
iguor laws of Pennsylvania were stated. The 
society employed a constable to read the letter 
0 them. ; 

‘ The society began open air meetings on the 
yublic school grounds for the men whe do not 


uttend church. 


It has made a partial religious census of the 
community and is directing its efforts to all 
forms of evil, such as cruelty to animals, gam- 
bling, etec.—Rural Manhood. 


ALCOHOL AND OPIUM. 

Concerning alcohol in Africa and opium 
China, Mrs. W. F. Crafts writes: 

The fourth Brussels conference on spirits in 
Africa is about to meet and petition-resolutions 
are needed to carry proposal President Roose- 
velt submitted to Brussels conference of 1906 to 
make our policy for Indians the world’s policy 
for Africans, 

International protests are also needed in de- 
fense of China, because of new British obstacles 
to anti-opium crusade just when complete sup- 
pression of native opium in five provinces, 
Szechuen, Shansi, Manchuri, Fukien and Chinli 
has enabled China to forbid importation also in 
them, under new agreement. Although British 
government especially stipulated for exclusion 
of Turkish and Persian opium, it now objects 
because British speculators have since bought 
it. Other influences of private cupidity and 
infernal revenue, British, German and Dutch, 
have secured three postponements of ‘‘Interna- 
tional Conference for the Suppression of the 
Opium Evil,” called by President Taft to meet 
at The Hague. 

These great wrongs will not right themselves. 
Over against unintelligent commercialism 
friends of humanity must express public senti- 
ment in favor of suppression of sale of. the 
white man’s liquors and opium among all other 
races, The lion’s share of financial burden for 
these crusades falls on the International Reform 
Bureau, and its great success should prevent 
necessity of waiting long for the material and 
moral reinforcements needed at once. 


in 


As a result of the William Sunday campaign 
in Toledo there are over 3,000 men and women 
banded together as personal workers, the lar- 
gest organization of such a nature in the coun- 
ihe: * * ¢ 

The “Northern Messenger” has launched a 
Royal League of Kindness for its youthful read- 
ers. Those who join pledge themselves 

To speak kindly to others. 

To speak kindly of others. 

To think kind thoughts. 

To do kind deeds. . 

The Juvenile Protective Association of Chi- 
cago maintains an employment bureau, collects 
$1,000 a month from parents for the support of 
deserted children, has censored 335 picture the- 
aters, destroyed 250,000 obscene postcards and 
prosecuted 167 offenders, co-operated in secur- 
ing legislation to forbid street vending by 
young children and cleaned up a large number 
of dance halls. 

e e 
RECKLESS STATEMENTS, 

In a late number of Hampton’s Magazine the 
Rev. Thomas BE. Green talks of the “Pitiful 
Plight of American Preachers.” He invents a 
minister, the Rev. Charles Wesley Bradley, pas- 
tor, as his name indicates, of a Methodist church 
in a Wisconsin town of 2,700 inhabitants, which 
he names Cedarville. Dr Green goes on to give 
the religious condition of the town, many 
churches, small salaries oftentimes in arrears, 
many demands on the minister and his family. 
Then he makes his text, Cedarville, a point of 
departure and goes to the average salary of 
the most prominent denominations, which has 
been given recently in The Expositor. So far 
all that he says is true, pitifuly true. But then 
he starts a comparison with the foreign mis-~- 
sionary, saying: ; 

“In the foreign field he would have been paid 
at least $1,500, and he would have received it 
with clock-work regularity, Moreover, the pur- 
chasing power of $1,500 in American gold is so 
much greater in foreign lands than in the 
United States that the missionary finds his in- 
come almost three times as large as the figures 


indicate. net? : 
“In addition to his income there is frequently 


a salary paid his wife.” 
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Of course, this has roused the editors of the 
church papers. The Western Chirstian Advo- 
cate, Methodist, of Cincinnati, admits that much 
of what Dr. Green says is true, that his state- 
ments of conditions at home would have aroused 
no criticism, but adds “that when the writer 
ventures to enter the foreign field, he lays him- 
self open to justifiable attack.” 


The Boston Congregationalist says: “The ar- 
ticle is a curious mixture of good sense, mis- 
leading assertions and specious argumentation. 
It goes on to say that a missionary’s salary, 
instead of reaching $1,500 and upwards, as a 
rule does not reach beyond two-thirds of that 
sum. 


Then he rehearses the old story, of the “pa- 
tient, silent-footed, restful, Oriental servant,” 
enlarging on the “life of comfort and compara- 
tive ease in the foreign field.” 


Again he says, reproducing another ancient 
objection to missions: 


“Of course, only a small part of the money 
will reach the thousand million heathens for 
whose conversion it is spent. It has always 
been an item in the budget of the missionary 
board that it took one dollar to make a dollar 
efficient in the field. 


“A missionary whom I met last year in Japan, 
on his way home on furlough after eight years 
of work in India, told me that every dollar in 
actual practical use in his work had cost three 
dollars and seventy-five cents to put it there.” 


The Herald and Presbyter, Presbyterian, of 
Cincinnati, comments: “We agree with the 
Christian Advocate when it says that 
reckless writer has rarely appeared in a period- 
ical of high class.’ 


‘The Presbyterian Board last year expended on 
mission fields over a million and a half dollars 
at an expense of less than 7 per cent of the 
total amount handled. Other mission boards 
show only slightly greater expense. The Meth- 
odist Board expense was about 8 per cent. 


“The missionary societies all publish their re- 
ports, and the minister who can publish such 
assertions without investigating them shows 
utter carelessness as to the truth.” 


it seems strange that men do not realize that 
reckless assertions and false statements not 
only do not aid a cause but actually injure it. 
A good cause needs no such boomerang argu- 
ments. \ 


THE REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
MISSION, 


The decision of some censor at the Chicago 
postoffice to exclude from the mails the report 
of the Chicago Vice Commission seems to have 
aroused the editors of the ablest newspapers 
of the country. This commission, appointed by 
the mayor of Chicago, was headed by Dean 
Walter T. Sumner, and consisted of thirty of the 
best known clergymen, teachers and_ social 
workers of the city, such as President Harris 
of Northwestern University, Rabbi Hirschberg, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Prof. Graham Taylor, Prof. Herbert L. Willett 
of the University of Chicago and others. This 
report was sent through the mails from April 
to August. Then J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., proposed to 
send out several thousand copies at his own 
expense to a selected list of sociologists. Then 


VICE COM- 


Ec arostoiice authorities barred it from the 
raails. 
The Nation of Oct. 5 says: “The same post- 


office authorities made no objection to the print- 
ing by the daily newspapers of the disgusting 
details of the Thaw case and other sensational 
murder and divorce trials. Sanger’s standard 
History of Prostitution” goes through the mails 
unchallenged. So does Upton Sineclair’s “Jungle.” 
Pema se A remarkable change has come over the 
public on this very question of vice. Hereto- 
fore only a few persons have dared to discuss 
it; the literature on the subject has been scanty 
and often untrustworthy; there were few if 
any, places where questions arising out of it 
could be discussed so that one man could correct 
his judgment by the experience or knowledge 
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‘a mora- 


of another. . . . Now people have come to 
realize that under proper conditions this ques-) 
tion must be debated and studied precisely as) 
people have discussed the scourge of consump-- 
tion. This does not mean that the subject is to 
be bandied about at all times and places or.to 
become a matter of after-dinner discourse. But! 
it is desired to treat the evil without hysteria) 
or sensationalism, as one menacing our homes.” 


The Living Church in its issue for Oct. 7 says:: 
“Some of the details of this report are that— | 


“Chicago vice is professionally maintained by! 
‘not far from 5,000’ women and girls, keepers; 
and inmates who devote their time wholly to) 
the business of prostitution; that ‘houses, flats,, 
and hotels’ known to the police contain 4,320) 
rooms regularly used for immoral purposes; , 
that the profits from professional, systematic: 
vice in Chicago exceed $15,000,000 a year; and 
that the number of girls and young women an-- 
nually sacrificed to keep up the profits of the: 
business, is well up into the thousands. All 
this is done simply because it: pays, and an 
unknown number of men live in luxury upon 
{he profits. It is distinctly a commercial trans- 
action, in which human flesh and blood are com-_ 
modities. Negro slavery was a perpetual picnic 
compared to it. 


“And the report in which this condition is 
set forth and in which serious efforts are made 
to combat the forces of hell that created the 
condition, is ‘obscene’ and unmailable! 


“Barnestly do we demand—no less a word is | 
sufficient—that the postmaster general, and the 
president himself, shall disavow and reverse 
his cutrageous ruling, But in the meantime we 
ask that every sort of religious and other body 
that cares for social uplift will telegraph its 
solemn protest.” | 


SOME FACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
VICE COMMISSION OF CHICAGO. | 

A woman connected with rescue and reform 
work in Chicago investigated carefuly the cases 
of thirty girls, inmates of houses of prostitution 
inthecity. The average age of these girls on their 
entrance upon this life, 18 years; average pres- 
ent age, 23% years. Twenty-five of these had 
some previous occupation, wages ranging from 
$2.50 to $10. Those giving their employment 
as “housework” or ‘waitress’ numbered 11, 
more than a third of the whole; “clerks” and 
“saleswomen” were 6; dressmakers, 2; milliner; 
stenographer, governess, telephone girl, vaude- 
ville, and factory, each one. 

The wages ranged from $2.50 to $10, not, of 
course, reckoning the fact that the domestics 
also had their room and board. : 

Concerning the cause of their entering upon 
this life, nine said they were seduced—two by 
married men, one by son where she worked. 
Other causes alleged were, that they could not 
earn enough to live on, lack of education, 
wanted pretty clothes, drink, enticed by other 
women, tired of drudgery, could not get on with 
stepfather, and two said they were “born bad.” 

As to spending the money they now made, 
three claimed to be supporting some relative; 
one—whose husband had died—was supporting: 
her mother and her own seven-year-old child; 
one was “saving to quit’; the other twenty-five 
were spending money on. themselves. z 

Of the 2,241 young girls brought before the 
Juvenile Court during ten years, from 65 to 80 
per cent of the cases involve immorality, ofton 
disguised under the term, “disorderly conduct.” 

From the records of 156 girls committed to 
legal custody from the state outside of Chi- 
cago, 86 were the children of intemperate fath- 
ers and 13 of intemperate mothers. Cases- of 
degradation in country families parallel condi- 
tions found in Chicago homes. Unregulated 
play in early childhood and prurient pleasures 
in youth were the occasion of the perverSion 
of many of these children. The study of these 
cases of 2,241 delinquent girls impressed expe= 
rienced investigators with the need of skillful 
agencies for dealing with degraded families; the 
need of providing and regulating recreation, 
and with the necessity of instruction in personal 
and social hygiene in schools at the age of 
puberty. 
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THE EXPOSITOR FOR*1911-1912 


In the office of a New York publisher re- 
cently two criticisms of The Expositor were 
offered, one by a preacher and one by the 
publisher. The preacher said that the de- 
partments were not separated with sufficient 
definitions—too much thrown together. 

The publisher said: “My objection is that 
The Expositor gives too much for the 
money.” 

How long we can keep on adding depart- 
ments and features without advancing the 
price we do not know, but we do know that 
we are now publishing a $2 magazine for $1.50. 


‘Illustrative Department—Some of our 
readers call to our mind the good old 
days when The Expositor was ex- 
clusively an illustrative magazine. It was a 
32-page magazine then. They want moite 
illustrations. We are giving as many or 


more, but they don’t look so numerous for 
we have doubled and trebled the magazine 
since then. But we have strengthened the 
illustrative feature, and have been fortunate 
in securing Dr. Louis Albert Banks as a reg- 
‘ular’ contributor to this department. Dr. 

anks was our first editor and has prepared 
more books of illustrations than any other 
“American author. His illustrations are usable 
and effective. 


Religious Review of Reviews—Not many 
preachers have either the time or can afford 
the money required to purchase or read 40 
to 50 leading magazines or periodicals. We 
are going to do that for you. We will keep 
you posted as very few business or literary 
men are posted. And we will give you only 
what you ought to know, or what you can 
use. If you want to go farther into any sub- 
ject we tell you where you can find the com- 
plete article. 

If you appreciate this tell your preacher 
friends. This new department should add 
1,000 new subscribers. How will it do so 
unless you tell them about it? 

Methods Department—This would make a 
good live magazine by itself. We have some 
excellent comments from the 10,000 men who 
are using it. Pastors using the ideas and 
plans find a ready response to requests for 
co-operation. You will find in it at least one 
valuable idea per month. In addition to this 
department we have special articles on church 
management. Look at “The Five per cent 
plan” in last issue. That is worth $10 to any 
preacher. We have “scouts,” as well as base- 
ball teams, on the lookout for the latest val- 
uable plans in church finances and manage- 


ment. 
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Unusual 


A THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 


An old Norfolk lady, famous for her strain of 
turkeys, sold one just before Thanksgiving to a 
neighbor named Brown. But it proved tough at 
the Thanksgiving dinner, and, as Brown had paid 
a stiff price for the bird, he hied for the vendor. 

“What do you mean by imposing such a turkey 
upon me—one of your neighbors” he inquired. 
“Why, was there anything wrong about it?” 
“Wrong,” madam? It was’nt good at all.” “Well, 
it ought to have been, then,” rejoined the dame, 
“for it won the first prize at the Norwich Poultry 
Show for eleven years in succession !” 


THE NATIONAL BIRD. 

Dr. Biggar, of Cleveland, has a friend living 
on the old Daniel Boone farm, down in Tennessee, 
who had raised a twenty-pound turkey on his 
place. Being an ardent admirer of Dr. Biggar, 
he crated the gobbler and sent it to his friend, 
and with it the following lines: 

My turkey, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet bird of cranberry, 
Of thee I sing; 

I love thy breast and wings, 

Back, legs and other things, 

I love thy good: stuffings— 
O, luscious bird! 

The doctor, not to be outdong, grabbed a foun- 
tain pen, and in a minute he had a verse of his 
own. Listen to this, every bit out of Dr. Big- 
gar’s own head: 

How dear to our hearts are the scenes of the 
turkey, 

When fond recollection present them to view; 


The roaster at dinner, the luscious brown 
_ birdie, 

Thin slices for luncheon, the soup and the 
stew, 


Oh, once wattled gobbler of savory charm, 
vex glad that you quitted old Daniel Boone’s 
arm— 
The tender old gobbler, the skewer-bound gob- 
er, 
That perched on our platter on leaving the farm. 


A THANKSGIVING SUGGESTION, 
“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining; 
I, therefore, turn my clouds about, 
And always wear them inside out 
To show the lining.” 


ANYWAY HE WAS THANKFUL. 

An old Pennsylvania German, living in the 
mcuntains, had a hard three hours’ dusty walk to 
accomplish one morning. He rose very early to 
make his start. He had gone only a little way 
when he was overtaken by an automobile, prob- 
ably the first that had passed along that way. The 
driver picked up the old man, and they were at 
his destination in about twenty minues, 

“Danks so much awfully mit de ride,” spoke his 
grateful passenger. “If I known myself to be 
here already two hours in front of the clock 
yet I vud be at home fast asleep already to 


start unless I knew you vud not have picked me 
up since.” 


A GOOD MANY TINKERS. . 

“John,” said the minister of. a Scotch parish, 

“I fear you are growing remiss 1n your religious 

duties. 

three Sundays.” “No,” : 

no that I’m growing remiss. 
awa’ wi’ my soul masel’.” 


NO SABBATH BREAKING THERE. 
One Sunday morning a minister’s wife saw he 
son chasing the ‘hens with a stick. She went to 
the door to investigate, and heard him say: 
“T’ll teach you to lay eggs in a minister’s family 
on Sunday morning.” 


= 


The following was clipped from a church 
paper, and under some circumstances would 
bear repeating: 

Hamlet on Church Finance. 
(With Apologies to Shakespeare.) 
“To pledge or not to pledge: 
That is the question. : 
Whether it is nobler in a man 
To take the gospel free and let another foot 
the bill, 
Or to sign a pledge and help to pay the} 
church expenses. | 
“To give, to pay—aye, there’s the rub—to pay,, 
When on the free pew plan a man may have} 
a sitting free, 
And take the gospel, too, 
As tho he paid, 
And none the wiser be, 
Save the church’s committee, who— 
Most honorable men—can keep a secret. 
“To err is human; human, too, to buy at 
cheaper rate. 
T’ll take the gospel so, 
For others do the same—a common rule, 
I’m wise; I’ll wait, not work; : 
I’ll pray, not pay; and let others foot the bills, 
And so with me the gospel is free, you see.” 
—Selected. 
* * * 

One church we know of publishes the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the services and 
fees of its pastor: | 

“The Minister of our church holds himself 
in readiness at all times to answer calls for 
pastoral service. In cases of illness or death, 
a telephone call will receive his immediate at- 
tention. t 

“He desires to have it understood that for 
such special services as ‘funerals’ or ‘christen- 
ings’ there are no ‘ministerial fees.’ If. how- 
ever, there should be a desire to recognize the 
services of the church in the matter, a contri- 
bution may be made to the church through 
the treasurer.” 

* * * 

It is the custom in some churches for the 
Sunday School to devote all of its offerings 
to missions. The running expenses are paid 
by the church itself. Where this is done the 
missionary offerings of the chtirch are ma- 
terially increased. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 


Windows for Sermons 


LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D. D. 


Christ Standing By. 
Matt. 28:20. 


A Chinese nurse in a Christian hospital in 
China was very ill when the missionary came 
to see her and inquired, “Have you peace?” 
_xes,” was the answer. “Have you joye” 
Yes,” was the answer. “Does the devil tempt 
your” “Oh, yes, but when he comes I always 
see Jesus standing at the foot of the bed.” 
And every one who trusts Jesus completely 
may have such an experience, days of strength 
or times of weakness alike. 


(124) 


The Test of Nearness to God. 
John 13:23. 


An English minister tells us how he went to 
see a dying man one day, a saint who had a 
clear and tenacious mind; and as he entered 
the room where the man was, the man sud- 
denly broke out in the words: “I have one 
great sorrow. I enjoy communion with God, 
blessed and heavenly communion, but I don’t 
ask for anything,-I do not want anything; is 
that right?” He said in reply, “I have watched 
the children when it has been towards the 
gloaming, and I have noticed that often they 
dropped their toys and games, and went to 
the mother, who was sitting by the fire, and 
the mother dropped her work while the chil- 
dren nestled up to her and she put her arms 
around them and together they looked into the 
fire; and did not say anything, they were too 
near for words.” The man threw up his hands 
and said, “I know what you mean and [ have 
got it.” And then he said with a wan smile, 
“You know you didn’t get nearest to your 
mother when you went to ask her for a shil- 
jing, did you?” 


(125) 


Need of Enlightened Conscience. (126) 


Rom. 9:1; Acts 24:16; Luke 4:4. 

The Rev. Harrington C. Lees said not long 
ago at Keeswick, England, in a discussion of 
conscience that unaided it is a goad, but aided 
it is a guide. I think its tendency is infallibly 
correct when it says, “Do right at any cost, 
but its direction is not infallibly correct, and 
we need something to show us what is right 
after conscience has said, “Do right at any 
cost.” It is like the sighting of a rifle. Ifa 
tifle had only one sight you would not very 
often hit the object you aim at, but the rifle 
must haye two sights, and if both come level 
to your eye there is a chance of your hitting 
the mark. Now, you have conscience as one 
sight. What do you need at the other end? 
You need the revelation of God, as you have 
't here in our Bible, his written word; and as 
ese two are brought into line and relation 

u will find the life which begins to approxi- 
mate the will of God. 


. Conscience as a Bloodhound, (L227) 
PEC Vaeeor le alee etatse2 Ik 
In the same address Mr. Lees says that the 
conscience can be a bloodhound as well as a 
watch-dog! God keep it ever on our track 
until it be run down, and we come to him to 
have the conscience put right. A great man 
has said that when on one occasion he seemed 
very near death, and his mind passed in re- 
view most of the events of his life, he heard a 
voice speaking very clearly to him, his moth- 
er’s voice, a voice he had not heard since he 
was a little lad, and it said to him, “Johnny, 
did you touch those grapes?” A young bank 
clerk saw the manager of the bank and the 
chairman of directors conferring together one 
day. They were talking about raising his sal- 
ary, but what made him bolt from the office? 
The fact that the books were $1,000 wrong, 
and he thought they knew it. The voice of 
conscience is a bloodhound as well as a watch- 
dog. 
A Soul Sensitive to Right and Wrong. 
Cine os Celt 29-81 Corel OB: 
Jesus says, “If any man will do my will he 
shall know of the doctrine.” I read a most 
suggestive thing the other day. <A _ great 
menagerie had been sold. There was a good 
deal of straw that had been at one time or 
other used as a temporary bedding for the 
wild beasts. That straw was bought by a man 
who owned a livery stable. When he put the 
straw on which a lion had couched into the 
stalls, the horses that had never seen a lion 
in their lives were uneasy and restless and 
would not go into their stalls. It was an in- 
stinctive dread of the enemy. 
So if we are wholly given over to do right 


(128) 


. and only right, we shall have a divine instinct 
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which will warn us of the presence of evil. 


The Holy Spirit Always Willing to Save the 
Sinner. (129) 
Ze Petaglezilce Matty 25:40: 

John Wesley, in his journal, records that 
one day he vowed that he would not speak to 
a soul unless the Spirit of God definitely 
prompted him to do so. When he arrived at 
the close of the journey, I think at Kings- 
wood, he found that he had not spoken to a 
soul. Then John Wesley made that sensible 
resolution that when there were souls that 
needed speaking to, it would be as well for 
him to do the speaking, and trust that God 
the Holy Spirit would use the opportunity as 
he had followed it up. 

The Neighbor Looking on. (130) 
Matt. 6:33; John 20:13. 

A-missionary relates that he once asked a 
Chinaman, “Do you know Jesus?” And the 
answer was, “Oh, yes, I know about Jesus. 
My neighbor has got him, and I am learning 
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Life Insurance is a business proposition, to be determined on its own 
The minister should take his insurance, for example, with that co 
that gives him the greatest possible security, the lowest possible preq 
rate and the largest possible benefits. To do otherwise is to sacrifia 
terests that are vital and to waste money that should contribute tf 
minister’s own life rather than for the benefit of anybody else. 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund averages a premium rate about 20% || 

» that of other companies. It allows a full year for payment of pren 
without interest, or its premiums may be paid monthly without int} 
It allows policy loans at the low interest rate of only 4%. It alla 


discount of 4% for payment of all premiums in advance. Its policiey 


non-forfeitable and it has never contested a claim in its entire histo} 


151 years. 


Life Insurance can be better effected by correspondence than by agents} 
Fund’s business is done by correspondence directly with ministers. 
large commissions paid agents are therefore saved for the benefit of 
ministers themselves. More is paid by the general life insurance comp 
in commissions to agents than is paidin dividends to policy-holders. ¥ 
insurance is written by correspondence from the Home Office it is not 
ject to misrepresentation or misunderstanding. The statements mad 
garding same are of record and become as binding as any part of the 
tract itself. They are therefore made as simple and clear as possible. 
insured knows what he is getting and can refer to his corresponden 
any time to reassure himself of the character of his contract. 4 


| 

The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund is a ministers’ company and the only 

pany giving to ministers the advantage of the exceptionally low mori 
experience of their own preferred class of risks. It is the duty of m 
ters to help all men but especially to help one another, that their ow: 


interests may be served, and therefore it is their duty to insure in their 
company and stand together under its mutual protection and advantas 


In making the foregoing statements the Fund is prepared to demonstrate. 


value. 151 years of uninterrupted and successful management, with a 
ant assets to meet all of its obligations and a surplus of more than) 


half million dollars over and above such obligations, is sufficient evi¢ 
of the absolute security of the Fund. There is no life insurance 13) 
issued except by the Fund that allows the conditions named in the fo! 
ing statements, and yet, all of these conditions are of greatest po 
service and benefit to ministers, enabling them to take out insurance 

otherwise impossible and to carry it when otherwise it would have 

sacrificed and lost. Moreover, in the fourth annual report of the Car} 


Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, etc., 
lowing statement in reference to the Fund: 
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there appears the 
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INISTERS’ FUND 


URANCE 


STANT EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 
NIVES 


“Its policy contracts excel in liberality those of any other company, 
offering greater surrender values, lower interest upon loans to policy-hold- 
ers, lower initial premiums and iower subsequent net costs. Its rates prob- 
ably represent the minimum which is likely to be reached in conservative 
insurance management.” 


For example, on a Twenty Year Endowment policy for $10,000 at age 35 
the difference in the net premium of the Fund and that of the average com- 
pany compounded at 5% for the policy period nets about $1,400. The amount 
of savings in interest in policy loans nets over $1,800, making a total sav- 
ing of $3,262, or over 32% of the face of the policy. Is this not worth saving? 


But our easy terms for payment of premiums is of more value to our minis- 
ters than all other benefits combined. Ministers, in most instances per- 
haps, are not able to buy insurance and pay cash for it. The year that is 
allowed for the payment of such premiums is sufficient time for them to 
accumulate the necessary savings to meet their premium obligations. Minis- 
ters, moreover, are so often overtaken by misfortune that their insurance 
in- other companies has to be sacrificed and lost. With the Fund it is dif- 
ferent. Our easy terms for payment of premiums saves the insurance 
which otherwise would fail them. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund wants every Protestant clergyman identified 
with it under one or other of its policy contracts. It writes Whole Life, 
Limited Payment Life, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, Twenty-five and Thirty Year 
Endowment and also Annuity Policies. 

If you will kindly fill out and sign the card attached and mail same, state- 
ments of different policies will be sent with a SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
that cannot fail to interest you. 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 
for 
LIFE INSURANCE 
908-14 Commonwealth Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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about him.” How soon the world would be 
converted to the true faith in Jesus Christ if 
all who wear his name could stand that test 
in their influence on their neighbors. 
Posts or Trees. 
Psa. l:3s) Matty 3210: 

Dr. A. C. Dixon, who recently assumed the 
pastorate of the Metropolitan Temple, Lon- 
don, says: “Every church is divided into two 
classes, that may be calied trees and posts. 
Plant a tree, and it begins to grow. Stick out 
a post, and it begins to rot. The difference 
between the tree and the post is simply a mat- 
ter of life. The tree is alive, while the post is 
dead. The pastor enjoys the living trees of 
his church, watching them grow and_ bear 
fruit, while he is often perplexed to know 
what to do with the posts that show no signs 
of life. It takes much of his time and strength 
to paint and prop up, and finally have carried 
off, the posts when they have fallen down.” 
But, thank God, poor church posts that have 
already begun to rot may grow if they will 
repent and receive the life from above. 


(131) 


The “Little More” Which Counts. (132) 
Rev. 2:10; Matt. 5:41. 
Professor James quotes the carpenter who 
was working upon his house, and one day 
made this remark, “There is very little differ- 
ence between one man and another, but that 
little is very important.” We look for great 
differences between one life and another, and 
because we do not observe them, we conclude 
that there is no difference worth bothering 
about. But there is; and very often it is just 
this slight distinction between the one who 
prays his prayer and then is done with it, 
and the one who just wants that little bit of 
supplementary prayer. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, once asked why he considered the Brit- 
ish soldiers better than any others, replied that 
it was because they could hold out five min- 
utes longer than those of other armies. The 
difference was not great, but it was very im- 
portant. Men go looking for the key to suc- 
cess; they study the historic examples of it; 
they would have expected probably to find 
the superiority of the British soldiers in some- 
thing he ate, or some knack in his drilling, or 
some little trick he had caught about his 
marching gait; but they would not have sus- 
pected that it all lay in something so com- 
monplace as a mere five minutes longer than 
anybody else. It is not the skill and inven- 
tiveness to do something utterly different 
from anybody else that makes the victorious 
life, but that fine little element of doing what 
everybody else does, but doing it a little 
longer and loving it just a little more. 


“Keeping on Doing” 
GaleiG:2) 

How many illustrations one might draw 
from this little story of a noble woman in the 
ranks of the every day workers “of whom the 
world is not worthy!” 
a seamstress at low wages, managed out of 
her earnings to care for a sick husband and 
provide him with comforts, medicines and such 
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A plain, little woman, , 


delicacies as he needed as long as he lived. 
few months later came the death of a brother 
who left behind him several young childrer 
and a helpless wife with nothing for their sup+ 
port. “Why, of course, I took them,” said the 
seamstress, explaining her suddenly enlarged 
household. “You see there was nobody else 
that had any call to do it.” Most persons 1r 
her situation would have thought no call came 
to them, but her generous heart heard one 
and giving up her rented rooms she secured a 
house with a yard and garden. Here, says the 
one who tells the story of a real every-day 
heroine, she has brought up the children, send- 
ing them to school, teaching them to work, 
and with their help turning the garden to its 
best account while still keeping up her sew-}} 
ing. “You can do a heap more than you thin 
if you just keep on a2 doing,” is the way sh 
sums up her experience. Not sitting down in} 
discouragement, not counting things impos- 
sible nor waiting for changed conditions, but} 
just “keeping on doing’”—the best and the ut- 
most day by day—that was the secret of hen 
cheerful, useful life. Great resources and a 
path that shows clear to the end are given to. 
few; but to take hold of the duty that lies: 
next to us and do our best with it unfaltering- 
ly can never result in a life that is a failure. | 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT. _ 


Editor of The Expositor: 

Taking a hint from an item mentioned in 
your last issue, I worked out a series of prayer 
meeting talks which promise to be very help- 
ful. I append the outlines thinking that the 
subject may interest others. | 

Topic. 

“Because as he is so are we in this world.”” 

1 Jno, 4:12% | 
“T Am.” 


A servant—Luke 22:27; Matt. 20:28. 

Bread of life—Jno. 6:35, 48, 51. 

Vine—Jno. 5:1. 

Light of 'the world—Jno. 8:12; 12:46. 

Witness of the Father—Jno. 14:7-11; 
12:46. 

From above—Jno. 8:23. 

The resurrection—Jno. 

Your intend=—Ino.) Voss: 

“Ye Are.” 

Servants—Jno. 12:26; Matt. 10:24; . 20:27; 
23:11; 24:45; 25:21; Mark 10:44; Luke 12:43. “| 

Salt of earth—Matt. 5:13. 

Branches—Jno. 15:2-6. 

Light of the world—Matt. 5:14. 

Witnesses of Me—Luke 24:48; Acts 1:8. 

Must be from above—Jno. 3:3. 

Ye are risen—Jno. 11:25. 

My fricnds—Jno. 15:14, 15. 

R. P. D. Bennett, 
Germantown, Pa. 


8:16; 


E25: 


Criticism Welcomed. 

The good Emperor Theodosius commanded 
that no man should be punished who spoke 
against him; for what was spoken slightingly, 
said he, was to be laughed at; what spitefully, 
to be pardoned; what angrily, to be pitied; and 
what truly, he would thank him- for. 


Illustrations from Recent Events 


PAUL J. GILBERT. 
a Aroused Over the Wrong Cup. (134) whole village persecuted him, and who was 


© Luke 12:1; Prov. 29:25; I Cor. 10:21. 
Chicago is aroused against the “deadly 
sup.” Oh, no, it is not the cup you think it 
s, but only the common water-drinking cup 
n the public school, on the passenger train, 
‘te. Even the authorities are stirred, and it 
vas an issue in the last aldermanic election 
vhen virtuous candidates, in eloquent lan- 
guage, from public platforms denounced it 
nd pledged themselves to an _ ordinance 
‘Gainst it that would be passed ‘as quickly as 
he rules of procedure would permit.” One 
ittle girl had contracted a disease in this way, 
nd now other little girls and the “dear peo- 
le” generally must be protected if every cup 
ve consigned to the junk shop. 
But there is a deadlier cup that injures 
nore people morally and spiritually in one 
lay than the common drinking cup injures 
robably in a hundred years, and yet these 
ame authorities not only permit but encour- 
ge its use and reap a profit from it besides. 
t would injure ‘business” to do away with 
he saloon and therefore the “dear people” 
n-that respect must look out for themselves. 
n the meanwhile the Lord looks down and 
yaits—but not forever. 
Jrnamentation Overrides Usefulness. (135) 
Eph. 4:18; Prov. 1:7; Luke 10:42. 
Herbert Spencer held that even in our mod- 
rn civilization that “decoration precedes 
ress” and reminds us that just as colored 
eads and trinkets are prized by savages more 
han.are calicoes or broadcloth, so among us, 
a the main, superficial culture, ornamenta- 
ion, usually overrides usefulness, and it is 
rue that many who would spend, hours in 
esearch rather than make the slightest gram- 
natical error or evidence ignorance concern- 
ag a historical fact, seem not in the least 
oncerned when they reveal their utter ig- 
orance regarding the Bible and the fine ele- 
1ents of righteous living.—Merlin Fairfax. 
Disappointment. (136) 
Isa. 50:10; Jno. 8:12; I Jno. 1:6, 7. 
The conductor of a choir announced at a 
ehearsal: “We will sing on next Sunday 
xorning ‘I Waited for the Lord,” and then 


e added somewhat irreverently, fande eble 
idn’t show up.” One of the singers who 
eard the remark said to another: “I won- 


er if that statement, irreverent as it sounds, 
- not unguarded expression of a real disap- 
ointment in his life?” < re 
If He hasn’t ‘shown up” in our lives it ts 
ot His fault. The Psalmist says: 

I waited for the Lord 

And He inclined unto me. 

He heard my complaint. 


The Iron Member. (137) 


wm Matt, 24:46; Rev. 2:10; Jno. 17:14. 
"In one far village lived the “Iron Mem- 
er,’ the man who served Christ when the 


so faithful and patient withal, that, when the 
Volunteers visited the place, those who had 
the most bitterly opposed him gathered around 
and proudly said: “You preach the Gospel, 
but we have one right here in our village who 
practices it.” 

After all, as another student truly said, “The 
church member is the only gospel read by the 
heathen.” 

One man, who sold sesame oil for a living, 
was much persecuted when he became a Chris- 
tian, but gradually all bought his oil, for, as 
they said, “He alone gives good measure.” 


Practical Infidelity. 

Zapetee lemActs iy s2 mi uderd 
The greatest curse that can come to a col- 
lege that is supposed to be under Christian 
influences is not shortness of funds or a lack 
of equipment, but the presence on the faculty 
of some teacher who teaches atheism or prac- 
tices infidelity. A student secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was re- 
questing the co-operation of the members of 
the faculty in a western denominational col- 
lege in an evangelistic campaign that had 
met with splendid success in many other col- 
leges, whereupon one of the faculty arose and 
said to him: “Sir, I want you to understand 
that when I have discharged my intellectual 
duty to the students that that is all that I 
shall do.” That is the same spirit that ani- 
mates Elbert Hubbard, Bob Ingersoll and Co. 
It is that which makes many a college with a 
Christian name known as a rival of some sec- 
ular institutions in the wrecking of faith and 

morals. It is the modern type of infidelity. 


(138) 


Why Japan Needs Christ. (139) © 


Rom. 1:29; Eph. 4:17; Isa. 57:20, 21. 

Of Japanese insincerity and commercial dis- 
honesty, however a French writer recently re- 
marks: 

“The Japanese excel in subterfuges, in ar- 
tifices. The unreliability of their business men, 
so singularly contrasted with Chinese integ- 
rity, is for all Europeans a subject of aston- 
ishment and of indignation. The Japanese of 
intellectual standing agree among themselves 
that commercial immorality is in their country 
a veritable national malady, a plague a serious 
obstacle to progress. It may seem paradox- . 
ical, but is none the less a fact, that in one of 
their universities a chair of commercial probity 
has been created. The profesor who fills this 
chair explains to the students the advantages 
of honesty and the evil result of rascality. 
These useless attempts at training, these Pla- 
tonic demonstrations of honesty as the best 
policy, have not yet prevented Japan from be- 
ing, on the whole, a country where forgers, 
cheats, liars and impostors of all kinds are by 
far more numerous than in any other region of 
our planet.” 
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ing on the hills near Edinburgh. The sup 
sank slowly to his rest, leaving a trail a 
glory behind him, and the solemn splendors cf} 
the sky deepened above the crowded tene 
ments, the dark, foul, noisome streets, thy 
pain, and misery, and want, of the old towr# 
Thackery looked at it long in silence and ther | 
turning to his companion, with tears in hif} 
eyes, he said, ‘Calvary.’”—Henry Van Dyke} 


The Eyes of Christ. (140) 
IN) AP BS Noy sala MOOS 72 (Chose esl0), , 
It is recorded in Revelation that as Christ 

stands among his churches “his eyes were 
as a flame of fire.” In another place is written 
the fact that his eyes behold, his eyelids try, 
the children of men. Commenting on this 
Seiss says: “The light of the human eye is 
from without, and shifts its focal point as the 


rays happen to fall on it; but the light in the | 


eye of Christ is from the divinity within, and 
streams forth with steady and all-penetrating 
sharpness, as well in the darkness as in the 
day, inspiring with warmth the good as well 
as discomfiting and consuming with terrors 
the godless.” 


Praying in the Will of God. 
Matt. 6:10; Eph. 6:18; Luke 22:42. 
Isaac Barrow, the eminent and devout the- 
ologian, was so wayward and wicked while a 
lad that his Christian father confessed that he 
prayed “that if it pleased God to take away 
any of his children it might be his son Isaac.” 
What would the church have lost if this prayer 
had been granted. On the other hand, the 
mother of Charles I, it is said, bent above the 
cradle of her infant when he had been given 
up to die, and refused to be comforted unless 
God would spare his life. His life was spared, 
but how gladly would that mother have had 
it otherwise could she have looked forward 
to the day when the head fell bleeding and 
ghastly beneath the stroke of the executioner’s 
axe.—A,. J. Gordon. 
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Calvary. 
Rev. 5:9; 1 John 4:10; Heb. 13:12. 
“Tt is narrated of the great novelist, Thack- 
2ry, that he was walking with a friend at even- 
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Prohibition Does Prohibit. (1434) 

Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of Chicago, is fa: 
from being a radical on the subject of prohiba}j 
tion, and his endorsement of that great mov 
ment in the South is therefore all the weight 
ier: 

“I come back to say to you that there is « 
mighty change in appearances at least. 
walked the streets of Savannah, a city of 75;) 
000, for a week, and failed to see any signs off 
the old time debauchery or the ruffianism 0 
the old regime. The shameful list of drunk 
and the attendant shootings and assassination} 
which appeared in the daily papers are no 
now to be found. The saloon as a center ©) 
debauchery, coarseness, and brawls is gone. It 
my week’s stay in the city I saw but twe 
drunken men, both of them manifestly gentle 
men of the higher order. The saloon as ¢ 
center of degradation is gone. The Mississipp: 
River, under the sanction of the United States 
government, still carries on the humiliating 
trade. The passenger boat is a floating saloon 
and at its landing it takes on customers, whe 
once in mid-stream, lay in their stock of fire 
water, then go ashore at the next landing anc 
walk back. Still, decency is on the increasé 
and the illicit drinking is at least subject tc 
good manners.” | 


TOPICS ILLUSTRATED 
Christians and Amusements 


Five Reasons for Not Dancing. (144) 
One young lady gives five reasons why she 
gave up dancing. “My Master would not be 
there.” The young men took liberties with 
young ladies not permitted elsewhere.” “The 
fascination of it startled me.” “My health was 
threatened by late hours and excitement.” “A 
letter from mother settled the matter.” An- 
other wrote: “I gave up dancing because my 
unconverted friends would have no confidence 
in my religion.” Another: “It made me forget 
God.” A young man wrote: “T gave it “up 
when I learned that my young sister was go- 
ing to take a course of instruction in the same 
eine” _All these believed that they could not 
do this and glorify God. 


Blessing on Cards. (145) 

Rev. W. Romaine, being asked to play cards 
made no objection, and when they were pro- 
duced said, “Let us ask the blessing of God.” 
“Ask the blessing of God at a game of cards!” 
exclaimed the lady. “I never heard of such a 
thing.” Mr. Romaine replied, “Ought we to 


engage in anything on which we cannot as 
his blessing?” That ended tie game. 


Stage Without God. (146) 

Jenny Lynd Goldschmidt was found, towar 
the evening of her days, sitting in the ope 
door of her house reading the Word of Go 
and looking out upon the magnificent sunset. 
A friend of hers, who had come in, said to her, 
“How could you, in the prime of life, and at 
the height of your greatest success on the op- 
era stage, give up all your splendid prospects, 
and retire to the quiet of your home?” She 
lifted the Book of God that was in her hand, 
and said, “This is my answer. The opera) 
stage made me forget yonder glory of crea-| 
tion, and yonder celestial glory of my God.” 
That was enough for her. That which hid| 
from her the magnificence of God’s glory, as 
untol a in his word, settled the question for 
er. 


_ Amusement and the Gospel. (147) 
It is said that New York City pays $6,500,- 
000 yearly to be amused, and $5,500,000 to be 
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tsuaded to right living by her five hundred 
pits. Zion’s Herald, of Boston, suggests 
at it would be more creditable if the one 
illion dollars difference were on the side of 
e church instead of being on the side of the 
eater. So it would, and if Christian people 
ould withdraw their support from public 
nusements and give it to the five hundred 
lurches, the difference in favor of the 
lurehes would be probably more than a mil- 
yn dollars.—New York Observer. 


is Dance if You Like. (148) 
A young lady asked, “If I become a real 
hristian, can I dance and go to the theater 
T like?” “Certainly,” said the other; “if you 
ce.” “But,” said she, “I thought all of you 
hristians looked upon these things as wrong.” 
can dance and go to the theater if I like,” 
id the other. “Why don’t you do it, then?” 
le asked with a puzzled look. “Because I 
yn’t like,” said the other; “for the Lord has 
ken away my taste and iove for these things, 
id it would make me positively unhappy to 
igage in them. I find so much pleasure in 
rving the Lord, and so much joy in the ex- 
srience of salvation, that I have no love for 
ese worldly things.” Anything short of this 
iows that there is a love of worldliness that is 
tal to a deep and joyful religious experience. 
f any man love the world, the love of the 
ather is not in him.” If a professing Chris- 
an loves to do wrong, or even wants to en- 
ige in that which is questionable, there is 
ymething wrong with his religion. It is right 
) keep as far away as possible. A clean 
sart will not dally even with that which is 
iestionable-—Methodist Protestant. 


Bloom of Innocence and Purity. (149) 
A beautiful peach was once brought to us 
r one of the children—the first fruit of a tree 
anted in the garden by his own hand. We 
ok it and began to rub off the bloom which 
rerspread its color, when the little one ex- 
aimed: “Don’t rub it off!” A soft, delicate 
ish covered the blushing cheek. When this 
rubbed off, it is gone forever. Nothing that 
Iman ingenuity can devise can replace the 
oom with which nature has covered the ripe 
uit. When the dew of heaven bespangles 
ith iridescent drops the flowers of the morn- 
g, we can shake them off, but can not put 
em back. The winter frosts, by some 
range power, decorate the window-panes 
ith beautiful representations of mountains, 
ees and flowers, surpassing the artistic skill 
-man. One touch of the hand will destroy 
; beauty, which can not be restored. 


It is not always the gross offenses or viler 
ns that rub off the bloom of innocence and 
‘rity of character. Every evil thought, self- 
h desire or wilful sin, no matter how small 
seemingly unimportant, will do its part in 
e€ process of deadening sensibilities and 
eakening moral character. We have had 
any years’ experience in observing young 
sople. We have seen the bloom of youthful 

cence disappear from many faces, and fol- 
wed the career of many sons and daughters 


of promise; and so we say to boys and girls: 
keep yourselves sweeti and pure; do not rub 
off the bloom from your consciences; do not 
forget your obligations to God, your neighbor 
or yourself. Be happy, diligent and faithful, 
and you will find that the youthful bloom will 
retain its freshness until it covers the golden 
fruitage of old age. 


Testimony of a Gambler. (150) 
Twenty years as a card-player and thirty 
years of observation give me these answers: 
(1) It wastes precious time, and leads one 
from recreation to dissipation. (2) It de- 
velops the gambling instinct, as a result of 
which society indulges freely in games at 
which a “prize” is offered, and easily tolerates 
poker-playing for stakes. Judge Moon said in 
charging the grand jury recently, “In pro- 
gressive euchre an example is set that is in 
violation of the law, and is just as demoraliz- 
ing as gambling.” (3) As a broad-guage West- 
erner, in a city where gambling was licensed, 
once said, “Cards are the gambler’s imple- 
ments, and card-playing in a measure identifies 
one with that class.” (4) It not only dwarfs 
one’s spirituality, but not infrequently de- 
stroys his influence. (5) What did the pass- 
enger on the wrecked steamer City of Colum- 
bus mean, as, awaiting death, he threw into 
the sea a pack of cards, saying, “I do not want 
to leave the world with these in my pocket”? 
Conscience and common sense “got in a good 
deal of work” before I surrendered. When I 
ceased kicking against the pricks, I had to 
quit card-playing—Rev. Rufus B. Tobey. 


Cards Walk One Into Temptation. (151) 
The harm (1) of handling the tools of the 
gambler. (2) Of learning the methods of us- 
ing those tools. (3) Of coming under the in- 
fluence of the tendency towards the tricks and 
trickery that so commonly go with the use of 
those tools. (4) Of entering even the outer 
circle of the kind of people who use such tools, 
and of coming under the influence of the ten- 
dency to be drawn into the circles that are 
nearer the wicked vortex of such things. (5) 
Of becoming familiar with, and a party to, the 
lowering of the principle of the lot (common- 
ly called “chance,” but really predestination or 
providence) to the uses of mere recreation. 
(6) Of risking the tendency toward the waste 
of time in prolonged play. (7) Of venturing 
into the danger of not doing whatsoever one 
does to the glory of God, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus. (8) Lastly, even though it would 
do me no harm, there would be the harm it 
would do to others in any of these ways; and 
my daily petition, “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” makes it incumbent upon me not to 
lead any of us into temptation or to lead 
temptatiton to any of us.—B. C. M. 

Rey. Edgar C. Wheeler, pastor Pilgrim Con- 
egregational Church, Tacoma, Washington, has 
introduced a church paper called “The Pil- 
grim.” As it is an adaptation of the Inter- 
denominational Press, of St. Charles, Minn. 
(advertised in The Expositor), we are espe- 
cially interested. 
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Illustrations on Criticism | 


THOMAS H. WARNER, ! 


Matt. 7:3, 4; Matt. 26:62, 63; Luke 5:30; Luke 
7-33;.64; Onn .12:5; Jasn4:11, 
Unthinking Criticism. (152) 

So you spoke without thinking did you, my 
son? And you got taken up suddenly on your 
statement, eh? 

I have noticed that you have a very positive 
way of giving a decision where other men 
state an opinion, and you frequently make a 
positive assertion where older men merely ex- 
press a belief. But never mind; you are young. 
You will know less as you grow older. 

“Don’t I mean you will know more?” 
Heaven forbid, my boy. No, indeed; I mean 
you will know less. You will never know 
more than you do now—never. 

If you live to be ten thousand years old, you 
will never again know as much as you do now. 
No hoary-headed sage, whose long and studi- 
ous years were spent in reading men and 
books, ever knew so much as a boy of your 
age. A girl of fifteen knows about as much, 
but then she gets over it sooner and more 
easily. 


Unfair Criticism. (153) 

There is an ancient legend that tells of an 
old man who was in the habit of traveling 
from place to place, with a sack hanging be- 
hind his back and another in front of him. 

In the one behind him he tossed all the 
kind deeds of his friends, where they were 
quite hidden from view; and he soon forgot 
all about them. - 

In the one hanging around his neck, under 
his chin, he popped all the sin which the péo- 
ple he knew committed; and these he was in 
the habit of turning oyer and looking at as 
he walked along, day by day. 


Mistaken Criticism. (154) 


A Christian worker crossing the ocean, 
formed opinions of the passengers, which he 
afterwards found were wrong. 

“That girl is a giddy unbeliever, flashy and 
crude, and caring only for dress and display,” 
was my involuntary first thought of another, 
whose loud and flippant word about a matter 
that I considered sacred had prejudiced me 
against her,” he says. 


“But I was mistaken again, and found, be- 
fore long, that, though her taste in dress was 
poor, and though she sometimes said hasty and 
flippant things, she had a sincere and warm 
heart, and was in reality an earnest Christian. 

il hope I have learned a lesson from these 
uncharitable judgments—to know persons be- 


fore I form an opinion about them, much more 
before I express it.” 


oN Criticism Cannot Be Recalled. (155) 
Give not thy tongue too great a liberty,” 
says Quarles, “lest it take thee prisoner. ‘A 
word unspoken is, like the sword in the scab- 
bard, thine; if vented, thy sword is in another’s 
hand. If thou desire to be held wise be ‘so 
wise as to hold thy tongue.” : 
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Criticism Reproved. (1564 

It was my custom in my youth (says a cele} 
brated Persian writer) to rise from my sleef] 
to watch, pray, and read the Koran. On 
night, as I was thus engaged, my father, a maj} 
of practised virtue, awoke. “Behold,” said _ 
to him, “thy other children are lost in irre 
ligious slumbers, while I alone awake to prais4 
God.” “Son of my soul,” said he, “it is bette 
to sleep than to wake to remark the faults a 
thy brethren.” —————— 

How to Meet Criticism. (1583 

“T have had to learn,” said Abraham Liny} 
coln, “to keep absolutely quiet under every acq 
cusation.” “Quiet endurance may be mor 
heroic than violent resistance,” said Professo: 
Mahaffy, “and the Christian law of bearing 1 
sults and injuries meekly tends to the developy 
ment of the highest courage and of the trues: 
manliness. There is nothing more courageous} 
more heroic, than the living up to this precept. | 
“Spiritual strength consists of two things: 
power of will, and power of self-restraint. I] 
requires two things, therefore, for its oxi 
ence: strong feelings and strong comman 
over them. You must measure the strengtli 
of a man by the power of the feelings which] 
he subdues, not by the power of those which} 
subdue him. And hence composure is very] 
often the highest result of strength.”—F} 
W. Robertson. ————————_* 

Apologizing For Criticism. (159) 

The famous Scottish professor, John Stua 
Blackie, was noted for his hot temper anc 
vehement candor, as well as for his proj 
found scholarship. “The Independent” thus 
recalls a familiar incident in his life: <f| 

At the opening of a college term, the boys 
observed that he was unusually irritable ane 
harsh. The applicants for admission ranged 
themselves for examination in a line belo 
his desk. 

“Show your papers,” he ordered. 

One lad held his paper up awkwardly int 
his left hand. 

“Hold it up properly, sir, 
hand!” commanded the master. ; 

The new pupil muttered something, but keg 
his left hand raised. i 

“The right hand, ye loon!” thundered the 
professor. | ; 

The boy, growing very pale, lifted his right 
arm. It was a burned stump; the hand wa 
gone. ; 

The boys burst into indignant hisses; bu 
the professor had leaped down from the plat 
form, and had thrown his arm about the boy’ 
shoulder. 

“Eh, laddie, forgive me!” he cried, breakin 
into broad Scotch, as he always did whe 
greatly excited. “I didna ken! But,” turnin: 
to the class with swimming eyes, “I thank Go 
he has given me gentlemen to teach—who can 
call me to account when I go astray.” 4 

“After that day,” wrote one of the boys, 
years afterward, “every man there was his 
firm friend and liegeman. He had won us all 
by that one frank speech,” ; 


in your right 


4 Illustrations from Sermons of A. C. Dixon 


Influence and Power. (160) 
: Pile 2s 7. 
Our Lord was not a man of influence, “He 
1ade himself of no reputation.” He did not 
hoose men of influence, with the one ex- 
eption of the Apostle Paul, and he lost all 
1e influence he had the day he was converted. 
the Apostles did not have enough. influence 
> keep out of jail; but by faith in God they 
ad power enough to shake the jail doors 
pen. 


Modern Ezekiels. 
i Ezekiel 37:3. 
Would you like to be commissioned of God 
9 stand in the cemeteries of earth and speak 
he dust and bones into life? In God’s name 
oday [I give you a higher commission than 
hat. Go to the spiritually dead; go to the 
ones bleaching in our homes—on our streets 
—-and speak the resurrection word to them. 
ouls brought to life will make more joy in 
eaven than bodies raised from the dead. Be 
rod’s mouthpiece to the spiritually dead, and 
our work here will add to the glory of the 
esurrection day. 


(161) 


Detective Watches Christian. 
; Cole10-13" 
A man in Chicago heard a rescue mission 
rorker make an earnest address, urging his 
earers to become Christians. The man, who 
ad been a detective in former years, made up 
is mind that he would shadow the speaker 
st 24 hours, in order that he might decide 
‘-hether or not he was really what he claimed 
» be. On the following night re returned 
> the mission and said, “I am now ready to 
ecome a Christian. I heard our brother make 
is earnest plea last night, and I determined 
> watch him for 24 hours. I believe he is 
mcere and I want you to pray for me.” How 
vany af us could stand the test of the de- 
ctive’s shadowing? Would he find us going 
» places, and doing things unworthy of the 
ord Jesus Christ? If so, you may be certain 
iat he would not become a Christian upon 
ur testimony. To work worthy of Christ is 
1e highest standard ever set before man, and 
1e motive to please him in all things will 
iake him consecrated and self-sacrificing. 
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Giving Nine-Tenths. (163) 


- Prov. -21226. 
The Rey. F. B. Meyer, of London, teils_ of 
-man whose income is $10,000 a year. He 
ves on $1,000 and gives the remaining $9,000 
» foreign missions. Of another, whose in- 
sme is $10,000; he lives on $1,250 a year and 
ives away the remainder. Mr. Meyer knows 
fa governess who earns $500 a year and gives 
way $250; another man with a comfortable 
ympetence remains in business and gives all 
1e profits to the Lord. Sarah Hosmar, work- 
ig in a factory and living in a garret, gives 
a year for the spread of the gospel. Are 
se people fanatics, or have they caught a 
impse of the vocation which is worthy of 


Jesus Christ, who gave himself on a Roman 
cross for them? 


Scotland’s Thistle. 
iConmeleZs: 

On the national arms of Scotland is the 
engraving of the thistle, and it means that one 
little thistle was the salvation of the nation. 
During the invasion of Scotland by the Danes, 
the enemy were advancing in the dark upon 
them, one pricked his bare foot by a sharp 
thistle, cried out with pain. The cry was 
heard by a sentry, who sounded the alarm, 
aroused the soldiers and gained the battle. If 
I-can be only a little thistle, pricking the foot 
of evil, | may bear fruit to the glory of God. 
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Stunted Christians. (165) 
(Coll algil 
“Increase in the knowledge of God.” “In” 


should be rendered “with,” and then we have 
the true meaning, growing by means of the 
knowledge of God. It is the knowledge of 
God that makes us grow. Christians are 
dwarfs because they know so little of God. 
To think God’s thoughts is to grow intel- 
lectually, and to know and love God’s will is 
to grow spiritually. An old infant is a sad 
sight. For a child to be deprived of its 
growth is a great calamity. I saw such a 
pitiful object in a hospital, from four years of 
age there had been no growth for thirty-five 
years. It must be enough to make angels 
weep to see Christians many years old who 
are infants in size, simply because they have 
not learned more of God. 


Manna and Garlic. 
Nats Lti5: 

The Israelites complained of the manna. I 
believe that manna was the best dish this 
world ever saw. God made it and he knew 
how to make a good thing. It was a whole 
bill of fare in one dish, nutritious and whole- 
some, just what the Israelites needed in the 
open air journey. Nevertheless, they had no 
taste for it. 

The trouble with them was that down in 
Egypt their taste had been vitiated by eating 
leeks, garlic and onions. When a man likes 
onions, he is certain not to like manna. 

When one of my members absents himself 
from prayer meeting and ceases to take de- 
light in Christian worship and work, I take it 
for granted that he has been to Egypt and 
had a square meal of onions, and, of all the 
distasteful dishes that can be imagined, a 
mixture of manna and onions is the worst. 
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Saving and Sowing. (167) 
A farmer keeps a bushel of wheat with great 
care for many years. It is good wheat and 
he doesn’t want to injure it, ‘so he protects it 
from wind and weather, but it does not ‘in- 
crease in weight or quantity—some seeds have 
been preserved in the catacombs of Egypt 
for thousands of. years. 
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But another farmer takes a bushel of wheat 
into the field and sows it broadcast, then 
harrows it in, and after a few days his wheat, 
in the process of dying and living, is worth- 
less; but he is the wise farmer; he waits until 
the harvest and then he receives it back 
many-fold. He loses his wheat that he may 
gain it in larger measure. Every grain of it 
has laid down its life that it may live in a 
hundred other grains. 

It is the mission of every Christian to multi- 
ply himself by winning another to Christ. 
“The good seed are the children of the king- 
dom.” No child of God should be willing to 
abide alone. 


Devil Fish and Dead Seas. 
Prov. 21:26. 

Grasping greed is ugly. The ugliest thing 
I. ever saw was a devil fish in an aquarium 
at Naples. It had tentacles for taking in 
everything within reach, but no hands for 
giving out. I could but say as I saw the ugly 
thing reaching out for the fish and bread which 
the guide had thrown down to it, “I have seen 
you before, but in America you walk on two 
feet, with hands only to grasp and take in, but 
no hands to give out.” The monster in the 
aquarium and the man on two feet are equally 
ugly and repulsive, because they have noth- 
ing of Calvary in their nature. 

As you look at the Dead Sea you think 
of perdition, of which it is the symbol, because 
it has a hand to take in the Jordan, but no 
hand to give it out. It is the octopus of 
geography. 

As you look at the Sea of Galilee nestling 
among the hills, filled with life and beauty, 
you may think of Paradise, of which it is a 
fitting symbol, because it takes in the Jordan 
with one hand and pours it out with the other. 
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Breaking Home Ties. 
John 12:32. 

At the World’s Fair there was a. picture 
entitled, “Breaking Home Ties.” There was 
always a crowd gathered about it; it seemed 
to be the most attractive picture in all the 
gallery, and the secret of its attraction was 
the self-sacrifice which was portrayed; the 
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father and mother giving up their boy to 
from home to school or to business; the bo 
sacrificing home comforts that he might d 
what was thought to be best; the dog stan 
ing by seemed to show in his features self 
sacrifice in giving up his young master. Thaj 
picture drew the people to it, because it hac 
in it something of Christ on the cross. i} 

We can understand now more clearly thi 
words of our Lord, “And I, if I be lifted upg 
will draw all men unto me.” Jesus on the 
cross is magnetic with the self-sacrificing love 
which touches all hearts by its beauty. | 


Ye 


Fishing for Men. (170)) 
John 3:1-21. 
Great preachers, statesmen and authors are 
not always great conversationalists. It is saic 
that Tasso, Dante, Gray, Hogarth, Swift, Mil 
ton, Kerwin, Chaucer, Dryden, Ben Johnsor 
and Southley, brilliant as they were in writ} 
ing and speaking, were noted for their stupid 
ity in conversation. Goldsmith “wrote like ar 
angel and talked like Poor Pol.’ It is saic 
of Burke that he was so brilliant in conversa}f 
tion that one could not stop for three minute 
out of the rain with him without being con4 
vinced that he was the greatest man in Eng+ 
land. Samuel Johnson, Coleridge and Leigh 
Hunt were even more noted for the brilliancy 
of their conversations than for the brilliane 
of their pens. at 
The difference between the sermon and the 
conversation is that in the sermon the preach4 
er does all the talking, while the people remain 
silent, but in the conversation there is an in4 
terchange of thought, the opportunity for res 
partee and argument on both sides. ; 
In this conversation of Jesus and Nicodemus 
we learn how to talk with an inquirer, and 
without straining, I think, we may deduce the 
following rules: i] 
1. Get the inquirer alone. il 
2. Let the inquirer speak his mind and givel 
you what he believes. 
3. Answer his need. 
Answer his question. 
5. Press upon him his personal need. 
Rebuke lovingly. 
7. Faithfully instruct. 


- 


The Land and T 


MELVIN 


“Lamp.” (Matt. 25:3.) (171) The point 
upon which this parable turns is not men- 
tioned in the parable because of the perfect 
familiarity of the Lord’s hearers with the con- 
ditions of the narrative, but needs to be men- 
tioned to us because we are not so familiar 
with those conditions. The whole significance 
of the parable depends upon the small capacity 
of the common Jewish hand lamp. If the 
common lamp, carried in the hand, had been 
of large capacity, sufficient to burn more than 
one evening, the parable would have been 
meaningless. These lamps are frequently 
found in old ruins and go -are well known. 
They hold only a few spoonfuls of oil and 
were thus of capacity to burn only a short 
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time, and so needed to be frequently replen- 
ished. The ability or inability to replenish 
the lamp when empty is the difference betwee 
the wise and foolish virgins. Thus the par- 
able reminds us of our small capacity, of they 
impossibility of storing grace sufficient for 
long periods, and of the necessity of adequate 
means of grace and of keeping in immediate} 
communication with the source of supply that 
we, too, may be frequently replenished. 


“A man travelling into a far country.” (Matt. 
25:14.) (172) This parable altogether depends} 
for its significance on the conditions of life in 
that land and day, implied in the narrative.) 
America, today, with all her much traveling int 


ar countries, out of it all, could not furnish 
is parable. Without the indicated conditions 
f life, no such parable; without the under- 
tanding of those conditions, no apprehension 
f this parable. In that land and day when 
_man went into a far country there were no 
ailroads, no steamships, no automobiles, no 
eroplanes, and no telegraph, no telephone, no 
vireless telegraph, thus no possibility of either 
peedy return or instant communication. 
“hen there was no such complete and regular 
iostal service, no general system of foreign 
mbassadors and consuls, and no such safety 
nd certainty in the legal management and 
rotection of business; for commercial law in 
-s breadth and strength is largely a modern 
ivention, so that the possibility of arranging 
or the safe and careful legal management of 
man’s business in his absence was not then 
that it is now. Moreover, slavery was uni- 
ersal, and what men now commit to trusted 
mployes. under the surveillance of law, then 
1ey must commit to faithful servants and de- 
end almost entirely upon their personal 
-ustworthiness and faithfulness; so that alto- 
ether, the personal equation was the most 
nportant element in the trust of the man 
traveling into a far country.” The treasure 
as committed to some man and the personal 
‘ustworthiness and responsibility of that 
‘usted man is that which stands out before 
yverything else in the parable. You, “At 
ase in Zion,” you thoughtless man of the 
orid, you sinner, the kingdom of heaven is 
tt with YOU. WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
wile IT? 
“Digged in the earth and hid his lord’s 
foney.” (Matt. 25:18) of note on “Treasure 
fd” (Matt. 13:44). 
“As a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
sats.” (Matt. 25:32.) (173) The principal 
sion of this parable is forward to the judg- 
‘ent day, but it has this one glance backward 
, life in this world. The sheep and the goats 
n together in the field, but were separated 
hen gathered to the fold. 
‘On the hills of Gallilee one may see the 
edouin shepherd with his mixed flock of 
leep and goats; sometimes they are easily 
stinguished the one from the other, and 
ymetimes they look very much alike. In the 
‘Id, a goat might think himself just as good 
/ any sheep, for did he not mingle with the 
leep, feed in the same pastures, drink from 
€ same streams, and lie down with the sheep 
the same shade, and having horns, get the 
‘st of everything and get it first! But when 
l came to be gathered to the fold at night- 
ll, there stood the shepherd with his crook 
turn the goats to the left, while the sheep 
ent to the right. Separation at last! Who 
yes not know how the goats boast themselves 
good as any sheep in this world, strutting 
none them with arrogant self-sufficiency, 
ishing with the horns of selfishness, avarice 
id pride, getting the best of everything and 
tting it first! Look at a saucy, fat, old goat 


‘he takes his stand on a stump or stone- 


in the field among the flock, arches his 
@k and shakes his horns! Each community 
“men can give that goat a name. He 1s the 
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haughty, prosperous man of the world. Let 
him read this parable and see what is going 
to happen to him when the Son of man shall 
separate men one from another “as a shep- 
herd divideth his sheep from the goats.” No 
resemblance, real or fancied, will cause any 


mistakes. ALL the goats to the left and ALL 
the sheep to the right. “An  hungered,” 
Sthitsty,..) a. stranger,’ “naked,” - “sick? “in 


prison.” (Matt. 25:35-36.) In the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, chap. 125:11, the dead man, 
as a candidate for the appellation “the justi- 
fied,” pleads, “I have given bread to the hun- 
gry, water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, 
and a boat to the shipwrecked.” Some will 
say, “Why was not this from the old Egyptian 
religion just as good as these words of the 
Master. The answer does not lie on the sur- 
face and yet is not far to seek. The life of 
the godly man at the judgment day or at any 
other time may be expressed in terms of faith 
or in terms of obedience. It is so all through 
the word of God, with the expression in terms 
of obedience predominating at the beginning 
and the expression in terms of faith predom- 
inating toward the close. The subject is for- 
mally discussed in the Epistle of James in 
the discourse concerning faith and works. 
But one without the other is dead..-The Egypt- 
ian Book of the Dead has one without the 
other—works without faith. The Bibie has 
both. ——<——— 

“Messengers before His face.” (Luke 9:51.) 
(174) “Messengers before’ were the Asso- 
ciated Press of that age. And with all our 
news agencies of this age, we have not gotten 
beyond the use of the advance agent, “mes- 
sengers before.’ —————_——. 

“In the house of Simon the leper.” “And 
there came unto Him.” Matt. 26:6-7.) (175) 
When we of this cultured twentieth cen- 
tury stop selling balcony tickets for banquets 
that curious people may “look on” at the en- 
tertainment of distinguished guests, it will be 
time enough to ask how this woman could 
have been allowed to come “unto him.” 
Moreover, remembrance of the fact that hu- 
man nature is much the same in all ages and 
will find some way to gratify its insistent de- 
mands will light up many an orientalism in 
the Bible. 

“Alabaster box.”. (Matt. 26:7.) (176) 
Alabaster was much prized in the ancient days 
of the Orient. The dissolving effect of the 
climate in Palestine has scarcely left much 
trace of its use there, so that little alabaster 
has been found and little is likely to be found 
there, except it might be in some deeply con- 
cealed place. But in Egypt one may walk 
among gigantic blocks of alabaster in the so- 
called temple of the Sphynx, or stand by the 
greatest altar of old Egypt at Abu Gurab, 
eighteen feet by nineteen, in solid alabaster. 
“Precious ointment.” (Matt. 26:7.) Ointment 
and eye-paint were the principal articles of 
the toilet in the ancient Orient, and indeed, 
still hold their place in the modern Orient. 
There are few relics of antiquity more com- 
mon in Egyptian collections than the kohl pot 
of eye-paint and the ointment vase, both often 
made of alabaster. 


PREACHER’S PORTABLE CHICKEN 
HOUSES. 

“Poultry experience of preachers,” is ae Fe 
tainly an interesting column in The Expositor, 
interesting because nearly every preacher that 
possibly can keeps a few chickens for profit 
and pleasure, but one of the most discourag- 
ing things that a preacher has to contend with 
is that when he goes to one parsonage or 
manse after another he has to sacrifice his 
chickens, often sacrificing thoroughbreds (real 
pets) because the new parsonage he goes to 
_has no comfortable chicken house unless it be 
some half tumbled down, lousy and mite in- 
fested place. To build one at every place he 
goes to is too expensive, and the trustees often 
think it an unnecessary expense and so we 
preachers are often denied keeping from 20 to 
50 chickens because of the above reasons. 

This writer devised a plan within the past 
two years by making a portable and collapsible 
chicken house 4% feet high by 4 feet wide and 
as long as desired, muslin windows; it is made 
of first-class lumber, well pairited and put to- 
gether with bolts. Its cost is very reasonable, 
$1.75 a lineal foot. 

I allow a foot toeevery two of the heavier 
class of birds such as Plymouth Rocks, Orping- 
tons, etc., and three for such birds as Leg- 
horns. 1 keep the white leghorns and they do 
well, because the houses are warm and clean. 
Mine is 16 feet long, and when I moved here 
my boy unbolted the walls, unhinged the root 
and put it and the chickens on the wagon with 
other goods and they came $U miles~ across 
country, and on their arrival in a very short 
time the house was put together, chickens 
made comfortable and we did not lose a hen, 
or were we put to any extra expense except the 
moving, which was reasonable, as the weight 
of a ten-foot house would not exceed more 
than 400 pounds, and in case of moving by car 
the extra moving expense would be nil. 

I am making all my poultry appurtenances 
collapsible, or as the furniture man would say, 
“knocked down.” I find this very convenient 
for the small chick coops, pullet coops and 
runs, then when I am through with them each 
season I can then knock them down and put 
them away. 

To make them is very simple and I shall 
be pleased to give the idea to any one desir- 
ing the same. Respectfully, 

Wm. Walder, Akron, Colo. 


An Interdenominational Men’s Banquet was 
held under the auspices of the Ministerial As- 
sociation of Superior, Neb. It was the frst 
time in the history of the city that the men of 
the different churches met together to discuss 
city problems. Out of this banquet has grown 
a Men’s League, which has already closed one 
house of ill-repute, and is now undertaking to 
close all places of business on the Sabbath. 
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HOW TO REACH NON-CHURCH- | 
GOERS. 


One pastor has solved this vexing proble: 
by a plan of Church and Parish Magazines-+ 


not the ordinary church paper, but unique-}j 
every church in the country, large or ema 
can publish such a magazine of from 4 to @ 
pages, each church retaining its individuali 
and yet co-operating with the other churche 
throughout the country; the magazine payim 
its own way. 3 | 

It will pay you to write for information| 
which will cost you nothing, stating membez 
ship, denomination and population, to The It 
terdenominational Press, 406 Fifth Ave., Sq 
Minneapolis, Minn. ny 


In the October Ladies’ Home Journal aj 
pears an article by Rev. W. E. Barton, on t 
Chapel of the Silent Gospel. Stereopticog 
slides on the new Life of Christ as pictures 
there can be bought or rented from The Chy 
cago Transparency Co., Dept. E, 143 Na] 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Lecture prepared bd 


Rev. W. E. Barton accompany slides withor 
charge. 


THE PEW TO THE PULPIT—35 LET- 
TERS FROM LAYMEN. - i 

It was a capital idea of that Philadelphi 
Ministerial Association. “The Pew to the Puy 
pit” was the subject for discussion, and thi 
leader appointed had addressed the questioj 
to fifty men of Philadelphia. i| 
The result was a “discussion” of such intens 
interest that resolutions were passed decidin 
to publish the letters. There are thirty-fiy 
in all, and they are rich, with a practical valu 
for even the experienced pastor. Evidentl 
the work of the pulpit has told well on th 
pew, since the pew has such an excellent opir 
ion of it and the sentiments show such a hig} 
standard of Christian training. A banke 
writes: “I have been brought up not to tal 
back to the pulpit.’ An editor advises: “D 
not consult the pew what to preach.” A phy 
sician insists on decorum in the pulpit and 
lawyer pleads for the fundamentals. 4 


Send 20c to P. Anstodt & Sons, Apsley St 


1 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS TESTAMENTS — 
FOR 13,000,000 SCHOLARS—1912 — 
LESSONS ALL IN NEW TESTAMENT. — 
SEND TEN 


cents For WORLDIEVANGEL | 


SAMPLE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Try WORLD EVANGEL for 1912 


Will send it3 months, and if you like itwill 
continue it for 12 months more for $1, in- 
cluding your choice of one Slattery book 
or four Christmas Testaments, FREE. 


F. M. BARTON - CLEVELAND, O. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR—NOVEMBER 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Thanksgiving Day 


Memorial Day, Independence Day, Wash- 
ngton and Lincoln’s birthdays, inspire patriot- 
sm and devotion to true citizenship. Thanks- 
siving Day calls for the recognition of the di- 
ame government. On this day we renew our 
oyalty and express our gratitude to the bene- 
icent Father for another year of providential 
yrosperity and care. 
Thanksgiving Day in its religious aspects is 
acred to the thoughtful heart. Our pilgrim 
athers, who really brought the Thanksgiving 
Jay custom to these shores, were men of deep 
eligiousness and the stamp they gave the day 
lere we cannot afford wholly to surrender. 
sacred to the thankful heart—our fathers made 
t so; it is- well for us that we should keep 
ESO. 
In many respects the United States of 
America afe tnique, occupying a position 
vhich singles them out from all the nations 
f£ the world: And perhaps in nothing else is 
his truth so evidently set forth as in the fact 
f our national Thanksgiving Day. 
_ There is no other nation on the globe which 
onors God in this way. Strange to say, 
mong all the Christian and Protestant na- 
ions, America stands alone in the fact that 
ur legislative assemblies are opened with 
rayer. As one of the Supreme Court Justices 
as lately so clearly proven, we are a Chris- 
an nation. Christianity is interwoven with 
il the fibers of our national existence. 

In one of the scenes described in “Uncle 
‘om’s Cabin,’ where the troubled hearts 
i the humble slaves are bemoaning their 
arassed condition, Uncle Tom rouses them 
‘ith the exhortation, ‘““Think on the mercies, 
aildren—think on the mercies.” This lowly 
lack man was a Christian philosopher. His 
ise suggestion may prove of value not only 
» the individual helping him to count his 
lessings, but to all who are apt to contem- 
late the difficulties of service and the dis- 
uragements in reform. Uncle Tom’s cheery 
ords are the echo of the great apostle: “In 
rerything give thanks.” Most applicable are 
ley to the American people as the history of 
ie past year is reviewed. Brother pastors, 
ll your people together and the people of 
sur communities on Thanksgiving Day and 
each an earnest sermon pointing all to a 
cognition of God and to gratitude for his 
ercies. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (178) 
God Forbids Pessimism: “Finally, brethren, 
hatsoever things are true . . think on these 


ings.” Phil. 4:8. soA ? 
The Grace of Gratitude: “Praise is comely. 
031-22. 


The Goodness of God: “Oh, that men would 
ise the Lord for his goodness, and for his 
pier works to the children of men.” Psa. 
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Nature’s Thanksgiving: “Let the heaven 
and the earth praise him, the seas and every- 


thing that moveth therein.” Psa. 69:34. 
Thanksgiving on a Narrow Basis: “That I 
am not as the rest of men.” Luke 18:12. 


Thanksgiving Practically Expressed: “Freely | 


ye have received, freely give.’ Matt. 10:8. 
Lame Thanksgiving: “If ye offer the lame 
and the sick, is it not evil?’ Mal. 1:8. 


The Ark in the Harvest Field: “And they 
of. Beth-shemesh were reaping their wheat- 
harvest in the valley; and they lifted up their 
eyes, and saw the ark, and rejoiced to see 
ites! Samos: 

Gratitude Should Show in Speech; Psa. 
145:21. 

What Ingratitude Misses: 
ten cleansed, but where are the nine?” 


VAT: 
Benefits of Thanksgiving: 


“Were there not 
Luke 


“It is a good 


thing to give thanks unto the Lord.” Psa. 
O2 ls 
Moral Standard For Our Nation: “Right- 


eousness exalteth a nation.” Prov. 14:34. 

The Primal Theme of Thanksgiving: “There 
remaineth yet much land to be possessed.” 
Joshua 13:1. “Let us go up and possess it, for 
we are well able to overcome.” Num. 13:20. 

Thanksgiving: “Happy is that people, that 
is in such a case; yea, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord.” Psa. 144:15. 

The Secret of Spiritual Enlargement, and its 
Accessories: “And Jesus took the loaves; and 
when he had given thanks, he distributed to 
the disciples,” etc. John 6:11. 

Optimism: “I will sing unto the Lord be- 
cause he hath dealt bountifully with me.” Psa. 
16:6. 

The Guiding Hand of God: “Then the Spirit 
said unto Philip, Go near and join thyself to 
this chariot.” Acts 8:29. 

The Olden Days: “Say not thou, What is 
the cause that the former says were better 
than these? for thou dost not inquire wisely 
concerning this.” Eccles. 7:10. 

God Governing the Nation: “O let the na- 
tions be glad and sing for joy; for thou shalt 
judge the people righteously.” Psa. 67:4. 

The Nation’s Awakening: “Then he said 
unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions upon them,” etc. 
Neh. 8:10. 

Altars of Thankfulness: Gen. 35:1-8. 

Cause for Thankfulness: Deut. 8:2-10. 

A Psalm of Praise: Psa. 103:1-22. 

Thanksgiving in all Things: Col. 3:12-17. 

Thanksgiving in Trouble: Acts 16:22-34. 

The Eternal Praise Service: Rev. 5:8-14. 

The Blessing of a Thankful Heart: Neh. 
8:8-12. 


Gratitude in Public. (179) 


Psa. 35:18, 27. 


David was not in the habit of offering his 
praise to the Most High in private only.. His 
thanks were given in the great congregations 
and among much people so that he could 
spread the news of his Lord over a greater 
portion of the earth. If every Christian were 
of the same mind, the places now without the 
knowledge of the Lord would soon be en- 
lightened, and the number of heathen lands 
now unoccupied by Christian missionaries 
would diminish rapidly. If we feel any great 
amount of gratitude toward an earthly friend 
for assistance or help given us, we are not 
slow to voice our appreciation. We would 
deem a man far lacking in good qualities who 
accepts all favors as though they were due 
him and offers in return no word of thanks. 
This need not be acknowledged in the pres- 
ence of many people, but it must find expres- 
sion in. some way. It is very appropriate that 
we should do, as we do in America, call the 
people together and offer thanksgiving to God 
in public. 


Gratitude of the Heavenly Beings. 
Rev. 4:8-11. 


Were the praises of God sung today as 
zealously as they were by the four beasts in 
this vision, this Thanksgiving Day would be 
the most memorable in history. Memory and 
gratitude go hand in hand. If we store up 
the many blessings from the hand of the Ai- 
mighty, we will not be among the dilatory 
when it comes to offering praise, while if we 
forget our benefits we will forget‘as well to 
appreciate them and show ourselves grateful. 


(180) 


Gratitude need not necessarily be expressed 
in words. There are many different ways in 
which our appreciation can crop out. We 
may express it in song, in deeds of kindness, 
in acts of mercy. Appreciation of a good 
book may take the form of passing it on to 
another. 


Gratitude may become a habit. A young 
woman was known among her friends because 
of her quiet “Thank you” for every little kind- 
ness shown her. A young man who had been 
in the United States but a few years argued 
that her expressed thanks meant nothing to 
her, that it had ‘become a habit, and that she 
said the polite thing just as she would ask to 
be excused from the table. It was a habit to 
the degree that she recognized every little 
savor and duly appreciated it, her gratitude 
finding expression in words. 


They praise God continually in heaven. Let 
us get the habit of praising him here. If 


Christians praised God more the world would 
doubt him less, 


Gratitude and thanksgiving are but the nat- 
ural reaction or response for ‘benefits received 
or kindness bestowed. They are due to the 
benefactor. When they are not forthcoming, 


there is something wrong. There is injustice 
to the benefactor. 


Branded Ingrates. (181 

“And Jesus answering said, Were there m 
ten cleansed? but where are the nine?” Lul 
We 5 
All the nation has largely shared in tl 
bounties and blessings of the year. Yet man 
are missing in the nation’s solemn thanksgix 
ing. a 
: They are not found in formal worship. 
2. They are lost in the selfish enjoymer 
of their own pleasures. : | 
3. They have missed the religious impon 
and meaning of common life. oh 
4. They have forfeited the: favor of hir 
whose commendation is the richest reward. - 
gallery of ingrates looks down upon all tim 
to admonish and correct-—Author Unknown 


Thanksgiving and the Sanctuary. (18 
“Lift up your hands in the sanctuary, an 
bless the ’Lord,” Psa. 134:2. / 
1. The place marks the function as dig 
tinctively religious. | 
2. The place helps enthrone God in thi 
national life. || 
3. The place is favorable to the fosterin 
of. the less sordid affections that the rollin 
year tends to repress. Ours is a materialag: 
The finer qualities need stimulus. The spir 
of the day is an antidote to the religious i 
difference, skepticism, and godlessness of th 
masses.—Selected. ; 


\ 


] 
— / : 
The Bounty of the Barn. (18 
“Wilt thou believe him, that he will brin 
home thy seed, and gather it into thy barnf 
Job 39:12. I 
The bounty of the barn: ; 
1. Indicated the rich resources of our cour 
try. 
2. Witnesses 
our people. i! 
3. Embodies the gracious favor of the Go 
we acknowledge. i 
4. Inspires assurance in the continuity 
an overruling Providence. ~34\ 
Thanksgiving should be a quickener of ow 
national religious faith—Author Unknown, 
A Good Resolution. (185 
“T will bless the Lord at all times: His prai 
shall continually be in my mouth.” Psa. 34:] 
No better resolution can be made than thz 
of increasing praise to God, for it means n¢ 
merely the outward form of praise but the ir 
ward blessedness of an indwelling Christ. — 
To many professing Christians the te 
seems to read: “I will bless the Lord 
times,” and so they proceed spasmodically t 
offer up what they call praise, by meeting te 
gether once a week and in a half-hearted ma 
ner sing, and listen to the words of th 
preacher. : 
Such a life is far from being a happy, vi 
torious life. It is this class of half-hearte 
Christians who are always complaining; neve 
quite satisfied; never knowing the sweet peac 
of the life of Christ. To them Christianity 1 
little more than a theory—a mere title, anda 
a 


=! 
to the tireless diligence 24 


far as power is concerned, meaningless. = 
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‘David was not that kind of a Christian. 
Vhen he made his resolution he knew by past 
xperience there would be many difficulties in 
ie way of its being carried out, but he re- 
vembered what God had done for him, and so 
e had faith to believe that God would do even 
1ore in the future, and so in him he would 
ave power to overcome sin and self and be 
ictorious. Is it not written, “The Lord will 
ive strength to his people.” (Psa. 29:11.) In 
ve face-of such a promise is it any wonder 
lat David could make his resolution with 
ich assurance. 


I. “I will bless the Lerd at 
very time. This is indeed an evidence of real 
hristianity. It is easy to sing praises unto 
ve Lord in the midst of plenty and prosper- 
y, when surrounded by many who are like- 
ise situated. But how about the time of 
‘ial, of testing. When plenty gives way to 
ttle; when prosperity ends and poverty be- 
ins; when the many friends become few. 
h, David, what then? 


‘Hear him: “They that trust in the Lord 
Jall not want any good thing” (5:10). David 
ad confidence in his God because he had 
coved his promises. Hear him again: “This 
dor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
ived him out of his trouble.” (5-6). 
“He knew that no difficulty was too great for 
re Lord. He could overcome every obstacle. 
-e had learned by experience that God would 
ive him in every trouble so long as he 
usted him. 
Was it any wonder that he could stand and 
ake his resolution, as he thought of past 
speriences with God. He knew that God 
ad delivered him in the past, and to him 
tat was proof that he would do so in the fu- 
ire. 
2. Can you, too, make the resolution with 
avid? Do you not long to live this life of 
raise with God? Is it not something to be 
ssired—a life of constant victory and thanks- 
ving? Do you not believe that he can take 
du in your weakness and make you strong? 
o matter what the difficulty may be; no mat- 
rt how great the trial, “the eyes of the Lord 
‘e upon the righteous, and his ears are open 
ito their cry,” (5:15). He sees, he knows 
yur trouble; he knows your need, and as you 
y unto him in your despair, what seemed 
rtain defeat and failure becomes glorious 
etory, for it is written, “the righteous cry, 
id the Lord heareth, and delivereth them out 
all their ‘troubles,’ (5:17). Can you not 
en, trust him? Can you not go forth to 
ce trial, knowing it cannot harm you be- 
use he is guarding you, and is it not blessed 
know that nothing can happen to us, as 
hristians, but that which he permits to hap- 
nm. Can you not accept the many petty 
als and afflictions, resting in the knowledge 
at while “many are the afflictions of the 
shteous; yet the Lord delivereth him out of 
em all,” (5:19). y 
Let us, then, go forth to victory, saying, | I 
at all times; his praisc 


x bless the Lord 


all times’’— 


ll continually be in my mouth,”—Reyv. C, F. 
idd. 
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I'd Never Get Through. (186) 

“We all sat together in prayer meeting, and 
the sweet old saint who had not seen the face 
of man or woman for fifty years sat on the 
front row. The pastor gave out the hymn, 
‘Count your many blessings one by one.’ Now 
we all knew the dear old man had blessings; 
we had heard him say so. But none of us 
thought he had so very many. It was iust 
after he was married that an accident cost 
him his sight. He had earned a living for 
himself and his wife through nearly the whole 
of a half-century by scrubbing other people’s 
clothes clean at the washtub in their little 
kitchen, the wife standing by to tell him when 
they were made spotless. Not content to pro- 
vide this way for two—they, were childless— 
he adopted and raised an orphan niece. Now 
in his old age he had lost his wife, and about 
the only earthly satisfaction that remained 
to him was the faithful care of this foster 
child and her husband. But they were not 
rich, and what they so gladly shared with him 
could not ‘be more than a sufficiency. But the 
pastor had given out ‘Count your many bless- 
ings, one by one.’ We heard the blind saint 


sigh: ‘I can’t do that!’ What calamity had 
befallen here? Had the blind man lost his 
faith? No—wait—he is finishing his sentence: 


‘I can’t count them that way; I’d never get 
through if I did!” 


Eyes to See God’s Goodness. (187) 
Professor Agassiz once approached the in- 
strument of the celebrated microscopist, but 
paused and said, “Tell me what I am to see.” 
The microscopist, delighted, answered, “You 
are a man after my own heart. You recog- 
nize that there must be a prepared mind to 
enable the eye to see rightly.” We shall see 
what we expect or desire to see. Thousands 
have eyes but se not God’s goodness to them. 


They Should Meet Oftener. (188) 
The Supreme Being once gave a banquet in 
his azure halls. All the virtues were invited 
to it—none but the virtues. Many of these 
were assembled there, great and small. The 
smaller virtues were more agreeable and amia- 
ble than the great; but all seemed in good 
spirits and conversed very politely with one 
another, as beseemed such near relations and 
acquaintances. Then the Supreme Being no- 
ticed two beautiful beings who did not seem 
to know each other. The host took one lady 
by the hand and led her to the other. “Benev- 
olence,” said he, pointing to the first, “Grati- 
tude,” added he, introducing the second to her. 
Both virtues were much surprised to make 
each other’s acquaintance. For the first time 
since the creation of the world, and that was 
a long time ago, they now met face to face. 


The Coming of Joy. (189) 

The other day a Christian woman told of 
starting out sad and _ heavy-hearted in the 
morning, with no song, no praise, not a 
thought of gladness in her heart. Everything 
dragged. There seemed nothing worth living 
for, Circumstances were distressing. There 


appeared only blackness before her eyes. Then 
suddenly, unexpected, something | happened 
which changed all the outlook. Light broke 
in upon the gloom. The friend said that if an 
angel of God had come into the dreadful tan- 
gle with light and song the effect could not 
have been more marvelous. It was joy that 
came, and the joy changed everything. The 
life was saved from despair. The clouds and 
shadows rolled away and the blue sky hung 
everywhere. The same miracle-story is told 
in a little poem from one of the magazines: 
“Going up the hill, I found it long 
Until I met a merry song 
That kissed mine eyes to blind me. 
It mocked at me, and turned and fled, 
But played on, fluttering overhead, 
Till I forgot I went footsore, 
And the dusty hill that rose before 
~ Was the blue hill far behind me.” . 
On this Thanksgiving Day we hope you will 
meet Joy, that you will hear the merry song. 


“Nothing to Complain of.” (190) 
“Well, I have nothing to complain of.” Such 
was the answer we received the other day on 
inquiry of a very prosperous friend as to his 
health and how he was getting along. “I 
have nothing to complain of!” And he passed 
on, thinking the better of himself because he 
was not complaining. How much better it 
would have been had he said: “I have every- 
thing to be grateful for. God has been very 
good to me.” 


Thanksgiving, Why? (191) 

_The Psalmist sings: “Offer unto God thanks- 
giving and pay thy vows unto the most High.” 
“Offer unto God thanksgiving.’ Why? 

Far out from the stormy Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, where winter keeps long grip, and but 
a short summer makes it relax its hold, stand 
amid the surging sea the Great Bird Islands— 
two bits of rock beyond the sight of coast line. 
The islands are dangerous to navigators, and 
one or two brave men with their families dwell 
upon one of the islands to flash the lighthouse 
lights through every night of the round year. 
Utterly isolated are these brave men through 
the long winter. But every year, when the 
late spring breaks, a glad day cheers them. 
On that glad day the troops of birds begin to 
come to find their resting places upon those 
rocks. And these brave and lonely men feel 
themselves now not so lonely, for the troop- 
ing birds seem to them to be messengers from 
fairer, sunnier lands. 

Why offer unto God thanksgiving? Because 
the faith is indestructible in human hearts— 
both that God is, and that he cares for and 
guides the world; and that, bereft and isolated 
as our lives may sometimes seem, no more 
than he forgets to send, each year, the water 
fowl through “pathless sky with certain flight,” 
does he forget to cause to fly to us from 
bounteous hand, mercies multitudinous.—Rev 
Wayland Hoyt, D. D. 


A Thanksgiving Ledger. (192) 
I want to suggest a novel kind of bookkeep- 
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ing. Did you ever try to keep a thanksgivings | 
ledger? It is very simple. You will not need 


to take training in a business college. All yout | 


need is a blank book and a pen. Sit do mn 
some day and begin a list of your blessings.j/ 
You will find that you can fill page after paged 
without stopping. Limit yourself to five min- 
utes. The next day read over what you haved) 
written, and write for five minutes more} 
Keep this up day after day. My dear Mr.) 
Grumpy, you can keep it up all your life, andj} 
if you do, you will be obliged to change your} 
name—Amos R. Wells. i 


Wanting in Gratitude. (193), 

There is a legend of two angels that comeq 
from heaven every morning and go on theirg 
errands all day long. One is the angel of] 
prayers; the other, of thanksgiving. Each car- 
ries a great basket. Soon the angel of re-4 
quests has his basket filled to overflowing. 
Everybody pours into it handfuls of requests. 
But when the day is ended the angel of thanks- 
giving has only two or three expressions of fj 
gratitude in his basket. } 


This is not a caricature. Most of us doy 
more or less praying, but it is nearly all the} 
unloading of burdens, fears, wants and clam-4 
erous requests for favors, with only here and| 
there a feeble word of thanks for blessings} 
received. Some ingenious gatherer of statis-» 
tics tells us that year before last many thou-| 
sands of letters from children reached the 
dead letter office before Christmas, addressed 
to Santa Claus, but that in the whole month 
after Christmas not one letter came to Santa | 
Claus with thanks. Ten lepers were cleansed, 
all receiving the same great blessing, but only 
one of the ten returned to thank the Healer. 
Where were the nine? We are pitifully want- 
ing in gratitude. Thanksgiving languishes on 
our lips. i} 


Wanted, A Song. (194) | 

We will never grow to be very serious work- 
men in any department of life to amount to 
much among men, or to reach much beauty of 
character, until we get the quality of praise 
into our heart and life. -It is said thats 
Leonardo da Vinci held a lyre in his hand 
while he painted. Music inspired his:art. This 
was one of the secrets of his superb work as 
an artist,—his heart was glad and praising. 
No one can do his best work with a sad heart. 
“The joy of Jehovah is your strength,” said 
Nehemiah to his people when he found them. 
weeping, and exhortéd them to a better life. 
They must dry their tears if they would at- 
tain anything noble and beautiful. 

The men who have done the noblest and 
worthiest things, who have achieved the most, | 
whose work shines as beautiful and radiant, 
carried a harp in their hands. They sang at 
their work. Pessimism has never done any 
lovely things; only he who works with a song, — 
adds to the brightness and beauty of the: 
world. 
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2 God’s Unspeakable Gift. (195) 
Some years ago, on a Thanksgiving morn- 
g, I found myself asking sorrowlully the 
lestion: “For what have I to be thankful?” 
y heart was full of grief and disappaoint- 
ent; I felt I had little to make me glad. In 
Swer there came to me these words: 
thanks be unto God, for his unspeakable 
ft.” Friend, have you received him—Jesus, 
ir burden-bearer, our exceeding great re- 
ard? Take him, and hold him fast in spite 
all which may contend. All things else are 
Significant beside this pearl of great price— 
od’s unspeakable gift. 
“The feast is spread with thankful hearts, 

We take, dear Lord, of thee; 

Our portion blessed here on earth, 
Our joy in heaven to be!” 
—A. A. Wallis. 


Getting the Habit of Thanksgiving. (196) 
There is a beautiful legend of a golden organ 
an ancient monastery. Once the monastery 
as besieged by robbers, who desired to carry 
f its treasures. The monks took the organ 
a river which flowed close by and sank it 
‘the deep water in order to keep it from the 
nds of the robbers. And the legend is that, 
ough buried thus in the river, the organ still 
mtinued to give forth sweet and enchanting 
usic, which was heard by those who came 
ar. 

Every Christian life should be like this 
Iden organ. Nothing should ever silence its 
usic. Even when the floods of sorrow flow 
er it, it should still continue to rejoice and 
1g. a 

One of the secrets of such a life is found in 
e cultivation of the habit of thankfulness. 
othing less than this will do.—The Well- 
ring. 


Grateful for Common Blessings. (197) 
Train yourself to be grateful for the com- 
on blessings. There had been a great cot- 
o famine in Lancashire, England. For lack 
material to work upon, the mills had been 
e for months, and there was great distress 
iong the operatives. At last came the first 
igon-load of cotton,-the earnest of. return- 
> opportunity to labor. With .what new 
es did the people look upon that common- 
ace material! They met the wagon in an 
ultant procession. They hugged. the bales. 
last, moved by a common impulse, they 
oke out in the noble hymn, “Praise God, 
ym whom all blessings flow.” There are in 
ery life a thousand blessings, now little no- 
ed or not noticed at all, of which, if we 
‘re deprived, their return would be welcomed 
th equal transports. 


The Atmosphere of Thanksgiving. (193) 
No work is done at its best until it is done 
an atmosphere of thanksgiving. Beethoven 
derstood this. He had his piano placed in 
s middle of a field, and there, under the 
fling sky, with birds singing around him, 
Wers shining and grain glistening in the 


sun, the master musician composed some of 
his greatest oratories. Few of us can take our 
work into the fields, though all of us would 
carry lighter hearts if we would live more out 
of doors; ‘but we can all of us surround our 
work with cheery atmosphere which our Fa- 
ther has breathed into all his works. 


/ Thanksgiving. (199) 
If you are grateful, say so. Thanksgiving 
is only half-thanksgiving till it blossoms into 
expression. Learn a lesson from the noble- 
hearted Indian in whose village the mission- 
ary, passing through, had left a few pages of 
the gospel in the Indian tongue. Our Indian 
read and rejoiced. Measuring the mission- 
ary’s footprint, he fitted it with magnificent 
moccasins,, and traveled 200 miles to give 
them to the missionary as an expression of his 
gratitude. Thus the missionary was enriched 
by the present, but the Indian was enriched 
far more by the thanksgiving. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
SCHOLARS. 


The International Uniform Lessons for 1912, 
are in the New Testament. Every Sunday 
School scholar should have a Testament or 
Bible of its own. There are few teachers in 
America but can afford to give Testaments to 
every scholar in the class. 

We will furnish Testaments in holly, green, 
gold and red covers for 12 cents each. Or for 
every new four months’ subscription you get 
for The World Evangel at 35 cents we wiil 
send you a Testament and send the new sub- 
scriber a Testament. Your scholars’ quarter- 
lies will cost you more than the Testament 
and scholars do not take them home with 
them. 

These beautiful holly covered Testaments 
will be appreciated. Ask your superintendent 
why the school cannot buy a Testament for 
every scholar at $10 per 100. 

We can furnish a better Testament with 
words of Christ emphasized at $15 per 100. 
Let tts impress scholars with the fact that they 
are studying the Bible. and not lesson leaflets. 


F. M .Barton, 702-8 Caxton Bldg. 
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Temperance Sunday : 


The World’s Temperance Sunday will be ob- 
served on November 26th. Brethren, it is a 
good time to shout Hallelujah. The victories 
are coming swift and many. Keep the forces 
of evil on the run. Do not let the day pass 
by without a ringing sermon on Temperance. 
In the Sunday School and in all the services 
iet the emphasis be on this theme. Some 
may say there have been losses in the tem- 
perance campaign, but let it be remembered 
that some seeming defeats are real victories. 


Temperance workers, let us put on more 
steam. 
Suggestive Texts and Themes. (201) 
Battles Lost by Drunkenness: 1 Kings 
20:16-21. 
Building Towns With Blood: Hab. 2:12. 


” 


“We need the revenue,” is the favorite plea for 

legalizing the sale of liquor. So in the folly 

and the sin of trying to build towns with 

blood and to establish cities by iniquity. 
Staggering With Strong Drink: Isa. 28:1-14. 
Wine in Bowls: Amos 6:1-6. 
Walking as Sons of the Day: 

Bet, 
Sober Advice: Titus 2:2-12. 
Excess is Slavery: 1 Cor. 6:9-20. 
The Saloon Curses: Deut. 27:15-26. 
The Fate of the Lawless: 2 Thess. 2:3-12. 
War Against the Saloon: Hab. 2:1-20. 
Watch and Be Sober: 1 Thess. 5:4-11. 
Sudden Destruction: Nahum 1:1-10. 

: Refrain from Moderate Drinking: 1 Cor. 
9-13. 


1 Thess. 


: Tae the Evils of Intemperance: Eph. 
O:11-16. 
Rewards of a Good Fight: Rey. 3:5, 12. 
The Sin of Intemperance: 1 Cor. 3:16, 17. 


Living in the Flesh: Gen. 25:30-34. 

Drunkenness Forbidden: Luke 21:34-36, 

Shunning Temptation: Prov. 6:23-27. 

Drink Debases: Isa. 28:7-10. 

National Loss Through Intemperance: Prov, 
31:4, 5; Eccl. 10:17: Isa. 28:7. 


Power Through Self-Control: Jer. 35:5, 6: 
Dati les: 
Dependence on One. (202) 


“Then he said, Who shall begin the battle? 
And he answered, Thou.” 1 Kings 20:14. 

A young man in a London omnibus noticed 
the blue-ribbon total abstinence badge on a 
fellow-passenger’s coat, and asked him in a 
bantering tone “how much he got” for wear- 
ing it. “That I cannot exactly say,” replied 
the other, “hut it costs me about 20,000 
pounds a year.” The wearer of the badee 
was Frederick Charrington, son of a rich 
brewer, and the intended successor of his 
father’s business. He preferred a life of Chris- 
tian philanthropy to a career of money-mak- 
ing; and his activity soon made him known 
throughout the kingdom as a most 


successful 
temperance evangelist. His work, organized 
in the tent meeting on Mile End road, has 
grown steadily for. twenty years, and now 


fills “the largest mission hall in the world.” 
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A Rule of Temperance. (203) 

“Tt is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink| 
wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.” Rom. 14:21. 4 
It is good and it is safe both for you and! 
your brother, and on account of both you and) 
your brother. H 
When H. Clay Trumbull was a young man 
in the railroad business in Connecticut, he no- 
ticed that it was a frequent matter for old and 
experienced railroad men to be run down, 
and often killed by trains, and that this almost) 
invariably happened because the victim had 
been walking on the tracks between the rails. 
Long familiarity with trains did not seem to 
give a man any guarantee against this disas~. 
ter. The young man decided that he would’ 
try a very simple plan against this sudden 
ending of life; he would never walk between 
the rails of a track, though he might have to 
walk alongside them. If he never broke that 
rule, he at least removed one great element! 
of risk. | 
One day he was walking amid the network: 
of tracks in the “yards.” He heard a locomo- 
tive bell, and saw a train heading for him. 
He started to step to one side, when he saw 
with dismay another locomotive, coming from 
the opposite direction, on the track he was} 
about to step upon. It was the old trap it 
which so many had been caught to their death. 
Both locomotives were now close upon him, 
and he knew not which way to turn. Sud- 
denly it flashed across his mind that it was 
his rigid rule never to walk between the rail: 
of a track, and that perhaps he was safe, where 
he stood. He did not move; and in another 
instant beth locomotives had steamed by him, 
one on one side, one on the other, and he waa 
safe by a hair’s breadth between them. Elis j 
rule, adhered to so invariably that it had be-. 
come unconscious habit with him, had save 
his life. It was a pretty valuabie form of “to- 
tal abstinence” just then, was it not? I 
That is the simple principle, and the whole} 
principle, of total abstinence in any connec- 
tion. If the practice of a thing is in any way 
dangerous, then there is only one rule that is} 
a safe rule: leave it entirely alone. If there 
is danger in it at all, there is danger in a sin- 
gle use of it. Tobacco and alcohol seem to 


come into this class. ; 
Fruit of the Spirit Love. (204) 
“But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joyy), 


peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, faith-| 
fulness, meekness, self-control.” Gal. 5:22. ~ 

After a winter’s campaign in the west, Rev. 
C. N. Howard tells the following story. In 
a certain town the temperance people and the} 
liquor people planned to have street parades 
upon the same day, the parades to start from 
opposite ends of the town. At the head ot} 
the liquor procession a man carried a banner 
marked, “Men, Vote for Your Liberty.” A@ 
the head of the temperance procession a little 
boy carried a banner,—‘Fathers, Vote to 
Save Your Sons,” As the processions met 
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e man threw down his banner, ran to the 
, and raising him upon his shoulder, faced 
out and himself headed the temperance pa- 
de. The boy was his own son. The fruit 
the Spirit is love. 


Victory by Young Men. (205) 
“Hast thou seen all this great multitude? 
shold I will deliver it into thy hand this 
y; and thou shalt know that I am Jehovah. 
ond Ahab said, By whom? And he said, Thus 
ith Jehovah. By the young men of the 
inces of the provinces.” -1 Kings 20:13, 14. 


“What is it that is killing our chestnut 
as asked a visitor to the American Mu- 
um of Natural History of Dr. Frank E. Lutz, 
e head entomologist at that institution. 
t’s just an insidious, fungus growth,” replied 
e authority. The question asked by the 
sitor has been echoed by thousands of peo- 
e in the eastern part of the United States, 
10 have watched their beautiful chestnut 
2es- Slowly fade away. In Pennsylvania an 
ergetic corps of young men from the For- 
try Department of the state have taken up 
e task of examining 10,000 trees on 100 
rms in the rural district surrounding the en- 
-ons of Philadelphia. 
It is said that the cutting down of other 
“és, and the lessening of the water supply 
Ss tended to weaken the life energy of the 
estnuts, rendering them an easier prey to 
= fungus. Also the clubbing of trees by 
estnut gatherers has done much harm. 
rery wound thus made offers a new spot for 
> fungus to enter. The wholesale killing of 
‘ds, which once kept the boring worms 
‘ay, is another cause of the trouble. 
To counteract the effects of this careless- 
ss of people who do not understand the 
tue of trees, the young men of the Forestry 
partment have put the fungus under a mic- 
scope in the laboratory, watched its manner 
growth night and day, made a scientific 
story of its movements, and noted all its 
neful operations with a view to discovering 
me material with which the trees may be 
ated to kill the fungus off. The accompany- 
x illustration shows a young forester apply- 
yr a species of serum to a tree. 
Jne of the authorities applies: to this trou- 
. of the trees the old adage, “An ounce of 
svention is worth a pound of cure,” and he 
hs when he thinks of the careless work of 
» “deforesters” of a former generation. But 
‘ tree trouble, like the alcohol trouble, has 
sp put under the microscope, its working in 
‘its hideous phases has been faithfully de- 
ted by the observers, and it is confidently 
ped that the young men of the Forestry De- 
‘tment will find a way to stamp it out, just 
the strong young men of today will find a 
y to stamp out the liquor evil. 


‘ Self-Control for Others’ Sake. (206) 
‘Nor anything whereby thy brother stum- 
Hi.” Rom. 14:21. 

Po observe this rule is a test of real man- 


Two hundred feet’above the East River two 
men were working on the Manhattan tower of 
the Queensboro bridge. Ten feet below, half 
a dozen workmen were engaged and farther 
down others, perhaps a score in all, toiled each 
at his particular task.- A steel beam of sev- 
eral tons’ weight was lowered on the day in 
question to its proper position, the business of 
the two men being to guide it into place. Be- 
fore the great weight of steel could be se- 
curely fastened it began it slip, and the efforts 
of the men were powerless to keep it from 
sliding toward the open space below. They 
had only to stand out of the way to see many 
of their fellow-workmen crushed to death. An 
instant for decision and one brave fellow 
gasped, “I'll stick to it if you will.’ The 
other nodded, and the two held on grimly until 
their fellow-workmen could swarm up the lad- 
ders, and again attach the derricks to the 
mighty beam. In the meantime a hand of 
each of the heroes had been ground off at the 
wrist. Why won’t men do the easier things 
of self-control for their brothers’ sakes? 


Why Abolish the Liquor Traffic? (207) 
“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor 
drink, that putteth thy bottle to him, and 
maketh him drunken also.” Hab. 2:15. 
Abolish the liquor traffic: 
Because it is the enemy of the church. 
Because it is the enemy of the home. 
Because it is the enemy of the government. 
Because it is the enemy of truthfulness. 
Because it is the enemy of childhood. 
Because it is the enemy of womanhood. 
Because it is the enemy of manhood. 
Because it is the enemy of business. 
Because it is the enemy of labor. 
10. Because it is the enemy of health. 
11. Because it is the enemy of happiness. 
12. Because it is the enemy of goodness. 
13. Because it is the enemy of honesty. 
14. Because it is the enemy of virtue. 
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Why Be a Total Abstainer. (208) 
“Tt is good not to drink wine.” Rom. 
14:21. 
Abstain: 


Because it is Scriptural. 

Because it sets a good example to others. 

Because it promotes good health. 

Because it guarantees sobriety. 

Because it increases confidence in you. 

Because it increases self-respect and the 
respect of others. 
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Christianity and Liquor the Habit Eee 

Professor R. H. Walker told the following 
incident on his return from a tour of our mis- 
sions in the Far East. While passing down a 
river in Korea he had as fellow-passengers 
two Japanese merchants. At dinner time he 
placed his lunch upon a table, and they made 
as if they would join him. On his consent 
they made ready, but first withdrew to the 
ship’s steward and returned with three bottles 
of beer and three glasses. When the glasses 
had been filled one was passed to Professor 
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Walker, who declined it. For six or seven 
minutes this continued, they offering and he 
declining. Finally a thought seemed to strike 
one of them. He took a pencil and paper, and 
marked something upon it, and held it up be- 
fore Professor Walker and watched his face. 
A nod from the latter settled it. No more 
beer was offered him. The Japanese had 
matked a cross upon the ‘paper, having learned 
something of its meaning to the Christian. 
And the Japanese was right. The cross ot 
Christ and the liquor habit are opposed to one 
another.—M. E. Watson. 
Harming Others by Your Liquor Habit. (210) 
No man can do ill and his fellows not suf- 
fer. A vessel, sailing from Joppa, carried a 
passenger who, beneath his berth, cut a hole 
through the ship’s side. When the men of 
the watch expostulated with him, saying, 
“What doest thou O miserable man?” the of- 
fender calmly replied “What matters it to you? 
The hole I have made lies under my own 
berth.” No one can do ill and his fellows not 
suffer. .No man can inludge the liquor habit 
and others not suffer. “No man liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself.” 


Time He Quit. (211) 

A professional gentleman, who was accus- 
-tomed to take his morning glass, stepped into 
a saloon, and going up to the bar called for 
whiskey. A seedy individual stepped up to 
him and said: 

“TI say, squire, can’t you ask an unfortunate 
fellow to join you?” 

He was annoyed by the man’s familiarity, 
and roughly told him: 

“T-am not in the habit of drinking with 
tramps.” 

“You need not be so cranky and high- 
minded, my friend. I venture to say that | 
am of just as good a family as you are, have 
just as good an education, and before I took 
to drink was just as respectable as you are. 
What is more, I always knew how to act the 
gentleman. Take my word for it, you stick 
to whiskey, and it will bring you to just the 
same place I am.” 

Struck with his words, the gentleman set 
down his glass and turned to look at him. His 
eyes were bloodshot, his face bloated, his 
boots mismated, his clothing filthy. “Was it 
drink that made you like this?” . 

“Yes, it was; and it will bring you to the 
same if you stick to it.” 

_ Picking up his untouched glass, he poured 
its contents upon the floor and said: “Then 


{ets time I quit,’ and left the saloon, never 
to enter it again. 


No Others Need Apply. 212 

Men like the Wright brethees and ee 
Curtiss say that they have been “swamped” 
with applications from young men desirous of 
learning to operate flying machines at the 
great exhibitions. Amid the thousands of 
applicants, the few chosen have been for the 
most part young mechanics, for the airship 
builders know that the men who go up in the 
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air must first have a thorough knowledge | 
the principles of the machine under their co 
trol. The second requisite is sharp, alert sig 
hearing and touch, and this, the inventors as 
sert, presupposes a nervous system workin 
in perfect order, and a heart in prime cond 
tion. Therefore recruits are usually submit 
ted to a rigid physical examination. With 
this successfully passed, come the most imi 
portant consideration of all—the inventors de: 
mand that the young men who operate they 
machines be strict adherents to the principles 
of the temperate life. = | 

“Trust a beautiful piece of mechanism like 
a Wright biplane to a man who befogs his 
brain with alcohol? Not for an instant,” say 
the inventors. The risk is too great, and there 
are too many able, intelligent young men oO) 
the present, who are free from such contam4 
ination, to admit to the ranks of experimenta) 
aviators men of careless habits. : 

The same testimony is coming in from all 
parts of the industrial, mechanical and scien4 
tific worlds. When shoulders are sought or 
which to lay the delicate or stupendous bur 
dens of the world today, only strong, reliable 
shoulders are wanted. The mechanism of th 
business and professional realms like that 
the aeroplane, is too fine and costly and the 
issues involved are too vast to trust the m 
chine to unsteady hands and _ ill-working 
brains set awry by the inroads of poison. TI 
flyers of today are the young men of intell 
gence and self-control, and the rule is, 
others need apply.” 


. 
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Two Points of View. (213 

A stockbroker, returning to his office afte 

a substantial luncheon with a client, said t 

his head clerk, “Mr. Putkin, the world looks 
different to a man when he has a bottle 

champagne in him.” “Yes, sir,” said the clerk, 

“and he looks different to the world.” a 


What We Send to China. 

The Great Northern Steamship Minnesote 
at Seattle, June 2, on the sailing day, carrie¢ 
to Japan and China twenty millions of cigar- 
ettes and a little group of returning mission- 
aries. One of the awful demoralizing i 
fluences today in China is forced on them by 
the makers of the many brands of cigarettes 
who come from Christian lands, each vying 
with the others in a ruinous trade. f 


What Puzzles the Japanese. (215) 

An officer from Japan visiting America, one 
day while looking about a big city, saw a maf 
stop a milk wagon. “Is he going to arrest the 
man?” he asked. “No,’ was the answer; “he 
must see that the milk sold by this man is 
pure with no water or chalk mixed in with it.’ 

“Would chalk or water poison the milk?” 
“No, but people want pure milk if they pay 
forte ; 

Passing a whiskey saloon, a man staggered 
out, struck his head against a lamppost, an 
fell to the sidewalk. 

“What is the matter with that man?” 

“He is full of bad whiskey.” 
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mls it poison?” 
3 “Yes; a deadly poison,” was the reply. 

Do you watch the selling of whiskey as 
you do the milk?” asked the Jap. “No.” At 
the market they found a man looking at the 
meat to see if it was healthy. 

_ “I can’t understand your country,” said the 
Jap. “You watch the meat and the milk and 
let men sell whiskey as much as they please.” 


Reversed. 
He always had his beer— 
Drained the glass to the brim; 
But a sad change has come, 
For now the bier has him. 


(216) 


Art Thou the Man? (217) 


Two men went up with their ballots to vote; 
‘The one was a Christian, the other a bloat; 
‘The one carried with him the Word of God, 
The other a license to sell “forty rod;” 

But the angel above saw with wonder and 


y shame 
‘That the tickets they voted read exactly the 
same. 
“How can two walk together except they be 
agreed?” Amos 3:3. 


What the Saloon Unlocks. 


Statistics declare that many thousands of 
premature deaths occur each year through 
strong drink. Just opposite a cemetery stood 
a liquor saloon. It was close by the main 
entrance, and a gate must be unlocked to ad- 
mit each body. A sign on the corner of the 
saloon read as follows: “The key to the 
cemetery within.” 


After Using. (219) 


On the shore at one of the narrowest parts 
of that dangerous waterway known as “The 
Inside Route,” to Alaska there rests the hull 
of a wrecked ship. It is an object that im- 
mediately attracts the eyes of all who voyage 
that way. A whiskey manufacturer decided 
that here was an excellent opportunity to ad- 
vertise his bottle goods. So he had painted 
in huge letters on the side of the wrecked 
ship, “Use Rednose Whiskey.” And it was 
here that a teetotaler saw his opportunity for 
a short but vivid sermon. A few weeks later 
the side of the wrecked ship blossomed forth 
with these two additional words in equally big 
Fetters; - “I did.” 


The Power of the Church (220) 


A New York brewer said: “The church peo- 
ple can down us when they try, and we know 
it. Our hope is in working after they get 
Hired, and continuing to work 365 days in the 
year.” It remains for the church of Christ to 
sxercise the tremendous power which it has, 
ind speedily the whole United States will be 
yainted white—-William J. Hart, D. D. 
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Lock the Saloon. (221) 


A story is told of a woman who stood near 
the magistrate who was hearing a case against 
her husband. “Drunk, third arrest?’ Some- 
how the pathetic face of the woman touched 
the judge, and he said to her, “I am sorry, but 
I must lock up your husband.” “Your honor,” 
she returned, ‘“wouldn’t it be better for me and 
the children if you locked up the saloon and 
let my husband go to work?” 


Liquor and Health. (222) 


The French Permanent Committee on Tu- 
berculosis, at a meeting recently held, listened 
to a report by M. Lancereaux, who had stud- 
ied 2,192 hospital cases of tuberculosis. The 
causes were as follows: alcoholism, 1,229; in- 
sufficient air and sedentary life, 651; all others, 
314. More than half the cases were due to al- 
cohol—The Temperance Cause. 


We Act Insanely. (223) 


A certain custom at an insane asylum is to 
set the inmates to bail out a watering-trough. 
If they keep bailing, they are adjudged hope- 
lessly imbecile, but if they are bright enough 
to shut off the water there is hope for them. 
Shall we keep “bailing,” or shall we shut off 
the supply of intoxicants?—The Epworth Her- 
ald. 


A Hero in the Fight. (224) 
Neal Dow was born in Maine in 1804, and 
died in 1897. As a lad he worked in his fa- 
ther’s tannery. Then he became mayor of 
Portland, Maine. His attention was turned 
to temperance by one of the numberless sad 
cases that have been directly caused by drink. 
A drunkard’s wife begged Mr. Dow to ask the 
saloonkeeper not to sell her husband any more 
liquor. Mr. Dow did so, and the saloonkeeper 
invited him to cease “whining around” his 
place of business. “Surprised, disappointed, in- 
dignant,” says Mr. Dow, “I replied that sooner 
or later I would see that he and all like him 
were driven from the community unless they 
abandoned their infamous business.” He did 
see to it. In 1851 Maine passed a prohibition 
law. 
Let us all do all in our power to help Maine 
now to keep the victory she has won. 


A Motto. (225) 


“Every time that we yield to temptation 
It is easier for us to do wrong; 
Every ‘time we resist temptation 
It is easier for us to be strong.” 


We have a few bound volumes of volumes 
4 and 5 of The Expositor. These are getting 
scarce and are splendid value for the money. 
Each volume contains 800 illustrations, 60 ser- 
mons, methods, material for special occasion 
sermons, etc. They are $2 each, or for $3.50 
we will send the two volumes, postpaid. F. M. 
Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Prayer Meeting Topics 


Subjects for 1911 Prayer Meetings. 

Comment on the following subjects for 1911 
prayer meetings will appear in The Expositor 
each month. It wili be in the form of quota- 
tions from famous expositors. 

The advantage in using these topics is that 
the subjects are from “The Master Man,” a life 
of Christ in the words of the Synoptic Gospels. 
These we furnish at $3.00 per 100; given to 
your members will give’ them the Bible reading 
habit. A card with the quarter’s subjects will 
be furnished with each book when requested. 
The book is suitable for the vest pocket. It 
contains material for a year’s prayer meeting 
studies. 


“THE MASTER MAN.” 

The life of Christ in the words of the four 
Gospels. It is so divided that it makes excel- 
lent mid-week prayer services subjects. Scrip- 
ture for the subjects will be found in the book. 

November. 
45. His Crucifixion and Burial--The Way to 

Goleotha.. lakes 23°26-33ee 0.4.0 53 


46. His Crucifixion and Burial—At the Cross. 
uke, 23°33=42= Ino, 19319235; “Mark 
LOPS 1 Oye yuan ar earatete creer a as heaters es 54 


47. His Crucifixion and Burial—After His 
Death. Matt. 27:51-56; Luke 23:48; Jno. 
19:31-37 56 

His Crucifixion and Burial—At the Tomb. 
Mark 15:42-47; Jaiom19:38-41....... 58 


December. 


48. 


49. The Resurrection—The Empty Tomb. 
Markee Olas O™ Ti years seen eye 59 
50. The Resurrection—They Have Taken 
Away My Word? Jno. 20-11-18) 55. 60 
51. The Resurrection—The Walk to Emmaus. 
IK ER 2413-95 oe. pel ad ink bee 61 
62. The Resurrection—-Proof to Believers. 
Wetikie, 24°35 O24 35 ara 3 patch oe ieee 63 
53. The Resurrection—Proof to Doubters. 
Ain@ ZOE 2487.0 eRe ee a) ee 63 


HIS CRUCIFIXION AND BURIAL—THE 
WAY TO GOLGOTHA. 
Luke 23:26-49. 
Homiletic Hints. 

The Way to Golgotha. I. The victim led 
by the hands of men; the sin offering led by 
the hand of the Father. II. Strewn with 
thorns of wickedness. III. Moistened with 
tears of pity. IV. Lighted by the majesty of 
Jesus.—Lange. 

What effect did Christ’s patient endurance 
of suffering have upon those who beheld it? 
Who was compelled to bear the cross? Is 
cross bearing an essential part of Christ fol- 
lowing? Give the value of prophecy as an in- 
ternal evidence of the truth of God’s Word. 

_Thoughts on the Theme. 

The Trial—No sooner had sentence been 
Pronounced that the soldiers proceeded to 
carry it out. Then from the pile which lay 
always ready to hand, they selected a cross 
and laid the ghastly gibbet on His shoulders 
A criminal was led to the place of execution 
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preceded by a herald carrying a board where- | 


on his name and his offense were written that 


all might know who he was and wherefore he 
had been condemned. The prisoners were 
escorted by a detachment of soldiers under the 
command of a centurion, and staggering un- 
der the crosses, they were driven forward by 
lash and goad. John, the best beloved cf His 
disciples, was there when the procession 
started. It would seem, however, that he has- 


tened away to inform Mary of the issue of the — 


trial. No disciple attended Jesus on the way 


to His death; but there were women in the i 
crowd and they were moved by the spectacle 


of his woe.—David Smith. 

Breaks All Hearts—The potential power of 
the Saviour’s suffering is immeasureable. The 
simple story breaks the hard world’s heart; 
savage cannibal, stolid Esquimaux, and heath- 


en enthusiast alike are moved by it to wonder { 


and to tears, then to transformed life. 


Breaks Silence to Sympathize.—The beams, — 
laid on Jesus, soon proved too heavy, in the | 


hilly streets, for his exhausted strength, and 


his slow advance with them so delayed the © 


procession that the guard grew impatient, and 
having seized a passer-by coming from the 


country, Simon, from Cyrene, compelled him — 


to bear them. 

From the moment of his declaring Himself 
the Messiah, and being condemned to die for 
doing so, Jesus had had nothing more to say 
to His judges. 
opened once more on the way to His death. 

A great crowd followed, both of men and 
women, the latter filling the air with loud lam- 
entations. Touched with their grief, so 
strangely sweet after such a long bitterness 
of mockery and clamorous hatred, the Inno- 
cent One stopped on His way and, turning to 
them, made them lament not for Him but-for 
themselves.—Geikie. 

Patient Suffering.—Suffer in patience, though 
it seems to thee that you doest nothing, and 
art idle, being so dumb and resigned. Yet it 
is of infinite fruit. The blinded beast that 
turns the wheel of the mill, though it seeth 
not, neither knows what it does to give life to 
others, yet doeth a great work in grinding the 
corn.— Molinos. 

Present With Martyrs.—It is the testimony 
of many of those who suffered for the faith in 
those terrible days of ‘burning at the stake, 
that they gladly welcomed the torture for the 
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precious consciousness it gave them of the — 


personal presence of their Saviour., 
Fellowship.—Soldiers are bound by one of 
the strongest ties in the world, one of the ties 
which binds the heart of every Christian to the 
cross of Jesus—the fellowship of suffering. 
Sympathy and Aid—A worn-out soldier 
earned his living in Vienna by playing the 
violin. He grew feeble and could make no 
more music. As he sat there weeping a man 
took his violin and played such exquisite music 
that the crowd grew, people wept and shouted, 
and the old man’s hat was filled again and 
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gain with coin. It was Bucher, the greatest 
violinist in the realm. He endured the poor 
man’s disgrace, and by sacrifice lifted him up. 
So Christ pities our spiritual penury. 


a HIS CRUCIFIXION AND BURIAL— 
+3) AT THE CROSS. 

Mark 15:33-35; Luke 23:33-42; John 19:19:35. 
ei Homiletic Hints. 

gs King on the Cross. I. His majesty. II. 
His victory. III. The foundation cf His 
kingdom. IV. His jurisdiction. V. His gov- 
ernment.—Krummacher. 


The Superscription—It was: I. Read of 
all; II. Vexatious to many; III. Obstinately 
defended by one. Learn (1) Wilt thou pass it 
unheedeed? (2) Wouldst thou at all alter it? 
(3) Wilt thou not accept it?—Lange. 

What accusation was put over the Cross? 

What friends were with Jesus? 

How did He deal with dying criminals? 
_ What is the deeper meaning of the last say- 
ings on the Cross? 
_ What prophecies were fulfilled in the man- 
ner of His death? 


Thoughts on the Theme. 


Saviour, King and Son.—The Cross shows 
us first—the Saviour who could not save Him- 
self; second, the King on His throne; third, 
the Son beloved of the Father. Let us see 
that weak man hanging helpless on the cross, 
whose “cannot” is the impotence of omnipo- 
tence, imposed by his own loving will to save 
a world by the sacrifice of Himself. Let us 
crown Him our King, and let our deepest 
trust and our gladdest obedience be rendered 
to Him because He did not come down from, 
but ‘endured the cross.” Let us behold with 
wonder, awe and endless love the Father not 
withholding His only Son, but “delivering Him 
up to the death of us all.”—Maclaren. 

What He Did for Us—The spot where He 
suffered cannot now be identified. It was out- 
side the gates of the city. It is usually called 
Mount Calvary, but there is nothing to justify 
such a name. Golgotha, place of a skull, may 
signify a skull-like knoll, but more probably 
refers to the ghastly relics of the tragedies 
that might be lying about. It was probably a 
wide, open space in which a multitude might 
assemble; and it appears to have been on 
the side of a much-frequented thoroughfare, 
for there were others passing to and fro who 
joined in mocking the Saviour. Cicero, who 
was well acquainted with the crucifixion, says 
it was the most cruel and shameful of all pun- 
ishments. It was reserved for slaves and rev- 
olutionaries. The victim usually lingering two 
or three days with torture and intolerable 
thirst constantly increasing. 

We gladly turn away from the awful sight, 
to think how by his strength of soul, his 
resignation and his love Jesus triumphed over 
the shame, the cruelty and horror otait.. ie 
converted the symbol of slavery and wicked- 
ness into a svmbol for whatever is pure and 
@lorious in the world. He uttered seven sen- 
eo by which we can look into his mind 
dnd heart. He was never more completely 
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himself—the absolutely unselfish worker for 
others.—Stalker. 
He Saved Others.—The city of Marseilles 
in France was once afflicted with a _ ter- 
rible plague. The physicians could do 
nothing till a post-mortem examination. 
had been held to discover the nature 
of the mysterious disease. All agreed to 
this, ‘but who would be the surgeon? Sud- 
denly Guyon, one of the most skilful among 
their number, arose and said: “Be it so, I 
devote myself to the safety of my country.” 
During the night a man died of the plague, 
the examination was made by Guyon, his notes 
placed in a vase of vinegar so that the disease 
might not be conveyed to another, then he re- 
tired te a convenient place and died twelve 
hours late. Was not this man a follower of 
that Great Physician?—New Testament Anec- 
dotes. 
For Me. 
Under an Eastern sky, 
Amid a rabble’s cry, 
A man went forth to die 
For me. 
Thorn-crowned His blessed head, 
Blood-stained His every tread; 
Cross-laden, on He sped 
For me. 
Pierced glow His hands and feet, 
Three hours o’er Him beat 
Fierce rays of noontide heat 
For me. 
Thus wert Thou made all mine; 
Lord, make me wholly Thine; 
Grant grave and strength divine 
For me. 
In thought, and word, and deed 
Thy will to do. Oh, lead 
My soul, e’en though it bleed, 
‘Eo: Dhee. 


HIS CRUCIFIXION AND BURIAL— 
AFTER HIS DEATH. 
Matt. 27:51-56; Luke 23:47, 48; John 19:31-37. 
Homiletic Hints. 

The Effects of Christ’s Death. 

J. On the beholders—multitude and cen- 
turion. 

Il. The reflections it suggests to us. (1) 
The best of causes may be violently opposed. 
(2) That the cause of Christ will ultimately 
triumph.—Simeon. 

What was the significance of the earthquake, 
open graves, and rent rail of the temple? 

What did the centurion and watchers say? 

How did the death affect the multitudes who 
were watching? ; 

Why did the Jews ask Pilate that the bodies 
might be removed? 

Why was the body of Jesus treated differ- 
ently than the others? 

Thoughts on the Theme. 

“It Is Finished.”—The great work of salva- 
tion was now, at last, completed; prophecy 
fulfilled; the Ancient Covenant at an end, the 
Holy of Holies had ceased to be for the great 
veil of the Temple had suddenly rent itset 


‘in two; as if He who had hitherto dwelt there cifixion. IV. His example evidently influence¢ 


had gone forth to lead up his eternal Son to Nicodemus. : 
his own right hand.—Geike. Why had the discipleship of Joseph o 


Convicted the Crowd.—The death of Jesus Arimathaea and Nicodemus changed? = 
inspired the spectators with wonderment and What evidence of death did Pilate demand) 
awe, especially the centurion who had com- before he granted the removal of the body o 
mand of the soldiers. He had been present at Jesus? ; i 
the trial and he had heard Pilate’s repeated Was the tomb of Jesus different than oth- 
assertion of the prisoner’s innocence. It all ers? ? : : Ht 
came back to him at that dread crisis. “In- What precautions were taken in closing th 
deed,” he exclaimed, “this man was righteous; tomb? ; 
truly He was God’s Son.” The multitude also Who followed Jesus to the last? a 

: 


who thronged to Calvary through mere cu- Thoughts on the Theme. Hl 
riosity were deeply affected. Scared by the Sins of the World Broke His Heart.—Jesus 
earthquake and stricken with awe, they took died literally of a broken heart. It was the 
themselves off, beating their breasts—-David eve of the great Passover Sabbath, and no” 
Crrthe ‘ corpse could be left unburied to defile the cere- 
The Cross the Badge of Holiness —‘Fin- monial purity of the Holy City. It was neces=_ 
fehed® was his holy life; with his. life, his - “32%. thetetote: thas msl ore. t a 
struggle, with his struggle his work, with his out a moments delay for sunset was rapidly, 
work the redemption, with the redemption the approaching. Bodies of Jewish cristina a 
Maa Anti ncot tie sews World” Mcthesscealar to have been buried in the Valley of Hinnom, i 
historian, be he ever so skeptical, cannot fail amidst the unclean dust heaps of the city and 
to see in it the central point of the world’s his- the ashes of Temple sacrifices, for the guilty 
tory, the boundary between ancient and mod- could not be buried with the just. But such 
ern days. From that hour holiness became 2? indignity was not to befall the Saviour. | 
the universal ideal of all who name His name, Now that Jesus was dead, breaking through 
and the attainment of that ideal, the common all weak reserve and caution at last, Joseph of 
heritage of souls in which His Spirit dwells. Arimathea went unto the city to ask that the 
—Farrar. body of Jesus might be placed at his disposal. 
Partition Removed.—“The veil of the temple He would fain honor His lifeless form, if only 
was rent in twain” when Christ died. That ‘£° show his regret and shame for unworthy 
death, because it is a sacrifice, makes it pos- half-heartedness while He still lived Gell 
sible that the whole fulness of the divine love Jesus Makes Nicodemus a Witness.—Mean- 
should be poured upon man. That death moves While the force of his example had helped to 
our hearts, takes away our sense of guilt, waken a kindred feeling in the soul of the 
draws us nearer to Him; and so both by its candid but fearful Nicodemus. However much 
operation=not on the love of ‘God-—but on. Ge Madenete back during the life of Jesus, now 
the government of God, and by its operation on the evening of His death, his heart was 
on the consciousness of men, throws open the filled with a gush of compassion and remorse, 
path into his very presence—Maclaren. and he hurried to His cross and burial with 
First Fruits—Captain Allen Gardiner and his &"_ Offering of truly royal munificence. 7 Tig 
companions died by starvation on the coast of faith which once had required the curtain of 
Terra del Fuego after repeated efforts to evan- darkness, can venture at last into noonday con-— 
gelize that desolate country. This led to a con- fidence. Thanks to these two noble disciples 
troversy about the utility of missions, and a He who died as a malefactor was buried as a” 
bes interest in Patagonia, which did more /ing.—Farrar. R . 
pee eee oe the devoted pioneer could _ Riches of Birth and Death.—Twice was Jesus” 
teed ed : ed. ‘ rich in the days of his poverty. Once imme- | 
capa ee John Brown raid was diately after his birth when the wise men of-— 
eae e oe struggle for slave emancipa- fered him gold, etc., and now after his igno- 
oa ve aia gusing seized was the depot of | minious death, when a rich man buries him, 
poet Bee cae Railoae at Harper's and a distinguished man provides spices to 
; : in charge of a trusty negro anoint him.—Besser 
Upon Prown’ Sree DP ears isti ‘ 
ee © ee sree sevens ageita as he he the Jews, the End—To Christians, the 
a Oe : arged to let no one in. | eginning.—Death ends all controversies, and 
Pere ie ae! negro faithful to his it had settled the one between Him and thal 
aS a ee s victim of those whose mis Jewish authorities in their favor. He had put 
ne o free the African race from Himself ae as their Messiah but He had- 
8 never recetved any important national recog-— 
nition. His followers were few. His career 
HIS Soe ELON TENE BURIAL—AT had been short. He was in His grave. Noth-_ 
B. ing more was to be thought of Him.—Stalkec. 
Mark 15:42-47; John 19:38-41, Living Torches.—The Christians used by” 
eee eo mleac Hints. Nero for blazing torches died, but they fired 
Sa es i Joseph's faith was - \leueeae of early followers, making them not 
aed essiah’s spiritual kingdom. IL. only willing but anxious to die for the Master. 
Sac one of every faithful Israelite Blood of Martyrs Seed of Church.—The 
€ promise was first given, Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve did 


III. He first confessed Christ, after His cru- (Continued on page 152) 
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Looking to the Heights 


REV. CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D. D., NEW. YORK, N. Y. 


Text: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
om whence cometh my help.” Psa. 121:1. 

The human race may be divided into two classes 
those who look upward and those who look 
ywnward; those who are attracted by the low 
aces, and those who cannot escape the teasing 
itchery of the mountains. Some men hear up- 
ard, just as some men hear downward. The 
urth evangelist tells up that when a voice from 
aven once spoke to Jesus some of the people 
10 stood near said it thundered; others said that 
-angel spoke to him. There are souls to whom 
ere are no spirit voices, all they ever hear is 
ysical vibrations. 


I. What do you hear, O man, standing in the 
nter of this mighty city with its thousand voices 
unding in your ears? One man says, “I hear 
e snarl and roar of beasts, the growl of greed, 
= burning hiss of lust, the grunt of satisfaction.” 
10ther man says, “I hear many discordant and 
rth-born noises, but under all and over all I 
tch the voices of the spirit, voices of faith and 
pe and heroism and love.” One man turns his 
¢ toward the pit, another man aitunes his ear 
the heights. New York is a wondrously beau- 
ul city to men who lift their eyes to the 
ights. No matter what street you look down, 
= eye can run on until it finds a church or a 
me for the blind or deaf, or poor or aged, or 
school, some institution which has been created 
the highest forces of the soul. The city is 
1 of the evidences of the visitation of God’s 
irit. You descend stairs that look as if they 
ld Jand you in a cellar, and lo! you are on 
> heights, in the presence of courage superior 
your own, and of self-sacrifice so beautiful 
it it leaves you awestruck. You enter the dark 
umber of a grimy tenement in an alley, and 
101d! you are face to face with a miracle 
ought by the Lord God Almighty in a human 
rt. You turn a corner in a sodden and sunken 
tion of the city, and lo! you see in a human 
e the clear shining of the sun of righteousness. 
u look down a narrow, dingy street, and see the 
ght eyes of little boys and: girls looking toward 
heights of that fair land of which youth 
yws how to dream and instinctively you look 
te, too. Of course, in our great city there 
pools and swamps, dens and pits, black, filthy, 
s<ening and loathsome, but my eyes shall be 
ed to the heights and I will think of the great 
| noble institutions which are sown thickly up 
| down this island, founded by men and women 
» feared God and kept his commandments and 
ported today bv the generous gifts and sacri- 
1] labors of those whose hearts God hath 
ched, 
will lift up mine eyes to the heights. I will 
deny the depths or apologize for the valleys 


or try to convince myself that all is well with 
the world, but this one thing I will steadfastly 
do, I will lift up mine eyes to the mountains. I 
will think of our noble city officials (not the ig- 
noble ones) who in high and difficult places are 
bearing the burden of public office, rendering, by 
the honest and capable administration of the de- 
partment entrusted to their care, a service to the 
city which money cannot pay for, and which 
makes us their debtors. I will think of the gen- 
tlemanly policemen (not the boorish ones), men 
who do their duty in the fear of God, men who 
cannot be bought and: who do not know the fear 
of man. I will think of the policemen who are 
considerate to strangers and chivalric in assisting 
women and little children across the crowded! and 
dangerous thoroughfares, and who, by their vig- 
ilance and courage and fidelity, make us proud 
of them and the city. I will think of the capable 
and patient street car conductors (not the ill- 
bred and surly ones), who have the instincts of 
gentlemen and the considerateness. of apostles of 
Christ. I will think of the conductors who watch 
anxiously, almost like fathers over the getting in 
and getting out of little children and) who help 
working women to lift off their heavy bundles 


and who are tender in their attentions to 
the crippled and the aged and the blind. 
I will lift up mine eyes to the heights. 
Of all men who have clean hands and a 


true heart, will I think. I will think of the 
New York merchants who conduct their business 
honestly, of the New York politicians who have 
never yet stooped to an act which has sullied 
their conscience or tarnished their name; of the 
New York millionaires who have maintained a 
simple heart, and who live an unostentatious life, 
of the servant girls who fulfill Paul’s high re- 
quirement and render their service as unto God. 
My eyes shall feast upon the heights. I will 
think of the chauffeurs who are not savages nor 
murderers, but gentlemen who drive their ma- 
chines carefully through crowded streets. I will 
think of the good! husbands who love their wives 
with unwavering fidelity, of the good wives whose 
love for their husbands death itself cannot 
quench; of the good fathers who carry their 
children in the “round tower” of their hearts, of 
the good mothers whose sacrifice for their chil- 
dren is a beautiful symbol of the sacrifice of God; 
of the good boys and girls who honor their father 
and mother up to the high level of God’s com- 
mandment; of all the good sons andi daughters 
who bear with the infirmities of parents who are 
aged and minister to them in their weakness and 
invalidism with the glad patience of saints and 
with a fullness of affectionate devotion at which 
even the agnels must rejoice. 
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I will lift up mine eyes to the heights. T will 
think of the lawyers-who at the sacrifice of larger 
fees discountenance and prevent litigation, and of 
the doctors who minister to moneyless sick men 
aid women by day and by night, expecting no 
reward other than that which God gives to hearts 
which spend themselves in service to humanity; 
of the editors who have not written down to the 
ignorance or prejudice of their worst readers, 
but who have written up to the level of their best 
readers; of the teachers who have faithfully in- 
structed the pupils entrusted to them, sowing seed 
in their minds and! hearts which will bring forth 
harvests to God’s glory after the teachers are in 
their graves; of the bankers who have been 
scrupulously honest; of the mechanics who have 
put conscience into their workmanship; of the 
artisans who have labored with the fidelity and 
painstaking pride of artists; of the boys and girls 
in the factories and the great stores, who have 
done their work well; of the drivers of trucks 
and big wagons ;and the carriers of packages and 
bundles; and the street sweepers; and the men 
who use the pick and shovel; and all the tens of 
thousands of those whom the world calls common 
laborers, but who are known to each one to the 
heart of God and who have been blest by him for 
some noble deed which they have done this year. 
I will look over the heads of reprobates and 
scapegraces of both sexes, and the coarse and 
foul specimens of degenerate humanity whose 
blotches and deformities the papers photograph 
for the delectation of diseased and darkened 
minds. I will lift mine eyes to the hills, to the 
tall men and women, to the best in every profes- 
sion and calling and class; to the summits of so- 
ciety; to the heights of character; to the cul- 
minating mountain glories of our twentieth cen- 
ury civilization. I object to turning my eyes 
in the direction of the cowards and tthe shirks, 
the weaklings and the workers of iniquity. I am 
determined to lift mine eyes to the hills where 
our modern Gideons and Baraks and Samsons 
are fighting valiantly against tremendous odds, 
to the mountain where our twentieth-century 
Davids and Samuels by a faith unsurpassed in the 
olden times are subduing kingdoms, working 
righteousness, obtaining promises, and stopping 
the mouths of lions. If I can once see myself 
surrounded by a cloud of this sort of witnesses 
I can run successfully the race which is set be- 
fore me, and carry with me a jubilant and a 
grateful heart. 


Il. Let us, then, all with one accord, lift up 
our eyes to the hills. Having gazed upon the 
high places of our city, let us look at the moun- 
tain peaks of our nation. This is no day to think 
of Benedict Arnold and Aaron Burr, or of any 
of the charletans and loud-mouthed . demagogs 
who have disgraced us in the halls of Congress 
or out of them. Let us lift up our eyes to the 
mountains. Look at Benjamin Franklin and 
Samuel Adams and Patrick Henry and Thomas 
Jefferson, and Alexander Hamilton, and George 
Washington overtopping them all. Let your eyes 
run down the Presidential range with the great 
Lincoln towering in the center, and while you 
look up to our immortal dead, do not. forget 
to look at our living immortals. We have men 
today, as true and brave and faithful, as keen 
of eye and strong in intellect and great in char- 
acter as any of the men who sway our spirits 


zi 


a) 
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from their tombs. If any of us have been 
jected over what seems to us the degenerac 
political life and action, if we have been 
mayed by the presence .of political pigmies a 
shysters, let us today lift up our eyes to th 
hills. Our Republic is a mountain which can Df 
seen around the world. In every land eyes 2 
lifted toward it, and human hearts thank God foy 
what it stands for in the world. Shame on 4 
if, morbidly intent on the study of the shadows 
in the valleys, we lose the power of lifting o1 
eyes to the hills! a 

III. Let us look to the mountains of th 
world. The daily press has reminded you fror 
time to time of the marshes and swamps, of th: 
volcanic crevices and the darksome pits, but to 
day let us lift up our eyes to-the mountains 
There are many tragedies and wrongs, numerot) 
outrages and national crimes, but these are on 
valleys which run across the continent of # 
world’s vast life. The men who write books 
magazine articles on the miserable condition ¢ 
the modern world, of the intellectual mediocrit 
and moral decadence, of its brutality and absene 
of high ideals, describe accurately what they see 
but they do not see enough. They do not see ¢ 
that there is to see. They search the valleys 
they do not lift up their eyes to the hills. Th 
valleys, it is true, are dark and dismal, but th 
little hills are altogether glorious. Let us think 
today of how the cause of peace is moving for 
ward in the world, of how the social consciene 
is growing sensitive to the needs and woes © 


heart and dreaming a wider dream, of how 
Christian Church, baptized: with a new spirit, — 
taking hold with consecrated and earnest hand 
of the evils which afflict the hearts and destro; 
the homes of mien. Education is constantly wid 
ening the area of its beneficent influence; legis 
lation the world over is becoming increasing 
humane; liberty is coming like an angel fron 
God to bless new millions of our race. The na 
tions are becoming constantly closer together ant 
international bonds are being multiplied am 
strengthened. You need not- deny the existence 
of valleys, but it is not right to forget the moun 
tains. Lift up your eyes and look at Persia, amt 
then at Turkey, and then at China, three moun 
tains on whose summits this light of liberty ha 
been playing in a way to startle the mind an 
dazzle the heart. It is a great day we are livin, 
in, and happy the man who has formed the habi 
of looking to the mountains. » 

1. It is when we look to the mountains tha 
we lose something of our peevishness and ardo 
as critics. The incessant denunciation and in 
terminable fault-finding of certain persons is du 
to their inability to lift their eyes to the moun 
tains. When men become incorrigibly © cynic 
and meet everything with a sneer it is becaus 
they have looked into the gutters and not at th 
mountains. A flat world cannot be anything bt 
uninteresting, stale and unprofitable. It is onl 
when we look upward that life becomes wort 
while. ; 


2. Not only do we get reverence from th 
heights, but also the inspiration of hope. Th 
coming day does not communicate its secret 1 
the valley. It whispers it first to the mountaii 
and the tallest mountain receives the messag 
first. Only men who lift their eyes to the mout 
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ins know really what is coming. The valley 
sn are often honest men, but they do not see 
ch. They cannot because they look in the 
rong direction. Only men who ‘lift their eves 
) the best things which mortals think and the 
eatest things which mortals achieve have any 
ehtful claim upon our attention when they at- 
mpt to paint the future. He who looks the 
ghest knows best what is going to be. 

3. To the Hebrew mind, a mountain was al- 
ays associated with the thought of God. A 
ountain was a symbol of his fidelity. A moun- 
in cannot be moved. Nothing on earth has so 
sep a root as a mountain. The little things 
ich as murder cases and divorce trials that bulk 
) large to the degenerate managers of disreput- 
ale | newspapers have no abiding significance. 
hey are a thin scum on the stream of life which 
eedily passes away. It is the great things, such 
> the home and the State and the Church which 
vide. They are mountains and cannot be moved. 
is well to lift our eyes often to the mountains. 
hey are symbols of God’s omnipotence. Men 
mnot make a mountain. The greatest creations 
F his skill and power are tiny toys compared 
ith a mountain. The great movements of our 
vy are not man-created. They are products of 
e indwelling spirit of the Eternal. The Hague 
onference, the Arbitration Treaties, the New 
jnstitution in Turkey, the New Regime in China, 
e liberation of France from Rome, the progress 


of Christian missions, the war against gamblers 
and lawbreaking corporations, these are moun- 
tain things, and all of them are rooted in the 


mind and heart of God. When we lift our eyes 
to the hills we find our heart going on to God. 
The writer of our Psalm begins with, “I will 
lift up mine eyes to the hills,’ and then pro- 
pounds a question which the hills suggest: “From 
whence shall my help come?” And it is the 
hills which aid him in framing his answer: “My 
help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.’ The Maker of heaven and earth 
is our Maker also. He shapes our life and guides 
us toward ends we do not yet understand. In 
the discipline to which he subjects us we find 
many things both dark and bitter. We have our 
doubts and we also have our fears. We traverse 
weeks as flat and arid as a desert. We go down 
valleys as dark as the valley of the shadow of 
death. But the mountains are always within 
sight. The luminous hours, the glorious weeks, 
the unforgetable experiences when the heart knew 
a rapture which the tongue cannot tell. This 
morning we can everyone remember days which 
were valleys and hourg which were dark as the 
bottomless pit, but this 1s the day on which we are 
going to lift our eyes to the hills, and lifting them 
there we will exclaim with the Psalmist: 


“Bless the Lord, O' my soul; 
And forget not all his benefits.” 


Seeking the Best 


REV. J. H. JOWETT, D. D., NEW YORK, N, Y. 


Text: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
erchantman ‘seeking goodly pearls.” Matt. 13:45. 
This sentence gives us one great characteristic 
“the kingly life, for the inhabitants of the king- 
ym of heaven are the kingly men and women. 
hey move in great stateliness through the Word 
God. They are distinguished by humility and 
enity, by a certain retirement which is allied 
th the most mysterious glory. -Great images are 
ed to suggest the greatness of their character. 
iey move in impressive lordship and_ liberty. 
4ey are kings and: priests unto God. And here 
say is one of their distinctions; they are seek- 
e goodly pearls. 
I,. And so the kingly life is a life in quest of 
x things. Everyone is painfully familiar with 
e temptation to fritter away life in interests that 
e small and mean. There are many Scriptural 
pes of the wasteful and belittled life. There 
e those who spend their strength in seeking 
mney. The concentrated purpose of their days 
a quest for gold. They are zealous for artificial 
ms and they miss the goodly pearls. Judas 
sariot had the priceless privilege of communion 
th his Lord. He had the incomparable glory 
living with the Master day by day—the oppor- 
nity of entering into the “inheritance of the 
ints in light”’—and he used his privilege in the 
est for money, and all that he got out of his 
preme advantage was thirty pieces of silver. He 
ssed the pearls. : 
And here is another Scriptural type described 
“lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. 
, sought the transitory rather than the eternal, 
y were more intent upon the carnal than the 


Ane. 


They went out seeking rockets and 1g- 


noring dawns. All that they got from life was a 
transient flash. They missed the goodly pearl. 

Here is another from the Scriptural gallery of 
disastrous failures, “Demas has forsaken me, hav- 
ing loved his present evil world.’ Think of that 
man’s opportunity! He had the privilege of the 
fellowship of the Apostle Paul, but he “loved 
the garish day,’ and he preferred glamour to 
serenity and a loud sensation to an ideal friend- 
ship. The world offered a Bohemian hour, and 
he took it, and the end thereof was found in the 
white, cold ashes of moral defeat. This life is 
frittered away on a thousand trifles, and at the 
end of the restless quest we have no pearls. 

II. Now the big things of life belong to the 
realm of the spirit and character. It is in the re- 
gion of the soul that we find the pearls. The real- 
ly good things, the big things, are inside and not 
outside the man. The big thing is not luxury, but 
contentment; not a big house, but a big satisfac- 
tion! not accumulated art treasures, but a fine, 
artistic appreciation; not a big library, but a 
serene studiousness; not a big estate, but a large 
vision. The ‘big things are not “the things that 
are seen, but the things that are not seen.” “Seek 
peace and pursue it.” “Seek the things that are 
above.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.” Such are the goodly pearls. 

III. But the quest of the kingly man is not 
only for the big things—it is for the bigger things 
among the big, and for the biggest among them 
all. The merchantman was not only in search of 
goodly pearls; he discriminated among the values 
of pearls, and he knew when he had found “one 
pearl of great price.” ‘There are gradations of 
value even among good things. There are pearls 
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and bettet pearls, and the ttue king in life 1s 
known by his pursuit of the best. Knowledge is 
a good thing, the mastery of the secrets of the 
visible world; wisdom is a better thing, the pos- 
session of fine judgment and delicate intuition, 
or moral and spiritual discernment. Acquaintance 
is a good thing; friendship is a better thing ; love 
is the best thing. The respect of others is a good 
thing; self-respect is a better thing; a fine, un- 
troubled conscience is the best thing. Love for 
our lovers is a good thing; love for our neighbors 
is a better thing; love for our enemies is the best 
thing. There are pearls and there are pearls of 
great price. And so this, I say, is a mark of the 
children of the kingdom. They are always in 
quest of something beyond. “Not as though I had 
already attained; either were already perfect, but 
I press on.” There is ever a height beyond, a 
better pearl still to win. “Glories upon glories 
hath our God prepared, by the souls that love 
him one day to be shared.” Such is the aim of 
the kingly quest. It is in search of the goodliest 
among the goodly pearls. 

IV. Now let us look at the quality of the 
quest. A kingly man is “like unto a merchantman.” 
Then the pearls are not found by the loafer, by 
the mere strolling fiddler among life’s way. We 
are to have the characteristics of business men, 
even when we are engaged in the affairs of the 
highest. If only we assume that requirement as 
an essential condition of the kingdom of heaven 
a thousand religious failures will be at once ex- 
plained. The majority of us are about as little 
like merchantmen in our religious life as could be 
very well conceived. And’ yet this is the Master’s 
demand. We are to be businesslike in our search 
for pearls. And if we are to be businesslike what 
will be some of our characteristics? 


1. First of all, we shall have breadth of out- 
look. A good merchant has an eye for new mar- 
kets, for fresh opportunities in new fields. He 
watches drifts and tendencies, movements of 
population, and he is the alert friend of every 
new discovery. His eyes roam over wide areas 
in quest of new openings to push his trade. And 
so it is in the kingdom of heaven. The man 
of the kingly life must seek his pearls in many 
markets and over wide fields. He must seek 
them in worship and in prayer and in praise. He 
must look for them in the crowded places of 
human fellowship. He must search the wide ex- 
panse of literature. He must busy himself with 
the treasures of history. He must be curious in 
the bright domain of wit and humor. He must be 
wakeful even on the battlefield, when he is in 
combat with hostile forces, as well as in the 
quieter places of human, service and communion. 
He must assume that anywhere and everywhere 
he may find a goodly pearl. So he must have an 
eye for markets at every hour of the day and 
amid all the change and varieties of human ex- 
perience. This he must do if he would be a “mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls.” 

2. And secondly, he must have the ability to 
fix attention on details. The vision of a mer- 
chantman is not only telescopic; it is microscopic. 
“He lets nothing escape him?’ Te knows the 
weight and force of apparent nothings; he knows 
the value of seeming trifles. He often finds his 
treasure in things that other men despise or throw 
away. He Is very inquisitive when he finds ap- 
parent waste if by chance he may turn into gold. 


HI 

3 : wees # 
So must it be in the quest for the goodly pean 
of the kingdom. We must give keen attention | 
the neglected trifles of life. Lowly duties mu 
be carefully scanned. Small disappointmer 
must be examined as though they were da: 
caskets containing possible treasure. Even cop 
mon-place courtesies must not be scouted, bi 
must be regarded as a possible hiding place | 
priceless gems. The Master himself describ: 
the man of fine quest as being “faithful in th 
which is least.” He does little things in a gre 
way, and he makes great discoveries in doi: 
them. - 


3. Thirdly, the kingly life must be disti 


guished by method and order. A fine busine 
man must have method in his work. He has n 
only principles, he has rules; he has not or 
a general system, he has a detailed order. M 
who have no method are soon compelled to cle 
their doors. And so it is in the life of t 
kingdom of heaven. We do not stroll careles: 
up to the pearls and find them in some haphaza 
and vagrant loitering. No man lounges into a 
treasure that is worth having. And that is w 
so many of us are very poor in the things of t 
kingdom. We have no order and method, and t 
work of one hour is undone by the hour that st 


ceeds it. Look at our prayers. How unmetho: 
cal and disorderly! Are they likely to find a 
pearls? Look at our worship. How little ; 


telligent quest is in it! Is it likely to discov 
any pearls? Look at our service. How carele 
it often is and how pointless and unprepare 
There are abundant signs that even our Lord hi. 
self regulated his life and refused to allow 
to frivol away in indefinite purpose and desire 


4. Lastly, the man in search of goodly pea 
must be distinguished by decision! A compete 
merchantman knows when to act, and at the « 
cisive moment he acts with commanding prom: 
ness. He watches circumstances when they < 
ripening, and at the proper moment he plucks 1 
fruit. There are times in a business man’s 1 
when promptness requires great courage. Th 
is a demand for risk and speculation and untr 
enterprise, and timidity would let the promis: 
circumstances go by and lose its bounty. So i 
in the kingdom of heaven. Here, too, are “ti 
in the affairs of men which, taken at the flo 
lead on to fortune.” It is a great thing to kn 
when the hour is ripe for decision. It is one 
the fine arts of living to know when to act uf 
an impulse, and when to accept the hints of en 
tion as the signs of a favoring gale. Here ag 
our Lord is our example. Hie was very patie 
but he was always very decisive. No one co 
move him before the appointed time. No « 
could stop him when he said, “The hour © 
come.” Such is to be the quality of our quest. 7 
are to be like the merchantmen, broad in ¢ 
look, vigilant for detail, intelligent in method ; 
decisive in action. 


With such a spirit we shall undoubtedly « 
cover the goodly pearls, and we shall disco 
the best of all, “the pearl of great price.” — 
for that pearl we may have to sell many oth 
What are we prepared to give for it? What 
we ready to surrender? 
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For the Sacrament 


Welchs 


Grape Juice 


COS aes made for the purpose of providing an 
Funfermented grape juice for the Sacrament, WELCH’S Grape 
Juice today holds the same position it did over forty years ago. 
Pure, clean and perfect—no human hand touches the grapes 
after they leave the vines—the entire process of washing, stem- 
ming, pressing out the juice, pasteurizing, storing and bottling it, 
is mechanical. Nothing but the pure juice of the richest Concords, 
kept in the freshness of the juice of the ripe grape by our own 
process which requires no chemical preservatives. 
Of dealers and druggists everywhere 


Welch Grape Juice Co. 


Westfield, N.Y. 


The Correspondence School of Theology 
Madison, N. J. 


Baty enomins with a large Advisory Council repre- 


senting many denominations. 


It is not a substitute for a 


Theological Seminary or College but is designed to help those 
who cannot go or who wish to pursue a post-graduate course. We 


have three departments. 


1. Instruction Department. We require 
a three-year preliminary course of study of non- 
college men. We have a six-year Theological 
Seminary Course for college men who cannot go 
to a seminary; a six-year post-graduate course 
for seminary men; one-year, three-year and six- 
year elective-subject courses. Beginning Jan- 
uary, 1912, ten courses are offered. Many more 
are contemplated and in course of preparation. 


2. Study Direction Bureau. For pastors 


too busy to take our courses we have our Study 
Direction Bureau, We guide pastors in their 


studies, but we give no instruction or examina- 
tions in this Department. 


3. Our Pastor's Problem Bureau is some- 
thing new. We know that wecan render agreat 
service to those in difficulty, who are needing 
advice. Our relations will be strictly confiden- 
tial in character. 


Our instructors are well equipped; our, 
standards high; our methods thorough 
and our rates reasonable. 


For terms, courses and information, address 


Rev. S. G. Ayres, B. D., President, 


MADISON, N. J. 
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What God Expects of a Christian 


REV. WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D. D., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Text: “Rejoice always; pray without ceasing ; 
in everytihng give thanks. For this is the will 
of God in Christ Jesus to you-ward.” 1 Thess. 
5 :16-18. 

A good workman wants to know what is ex- 
pected of him. Along with willingness to do what 
is required should go carefulness to know what is 
required. We Christians are to be workmen of 
God. We ought to know what God expects of us. 
It is exactly this knowledge that is brought to 
us in the text. Paul says: “This is the will of 
God in Christ Jesus concerning you,’—that is, 
This is what God wants of you, as a Christian. 

What is it that God expects of the Christian ? 
It may surprise us at first by its simplicity; for 
it is merely that we should ‘rejoice always, pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” 
Such a statement may weary us a little by its 
simplicity and obviousness. 

It is more likely however that it will seem to us 
unworthy of serious attention, through being 
strained and impracticable. You may say to 
yourself, it is a word from an outgrown age, a 
message from a saint who though lift was alto- 
gether a matter of piety and prayer; a word to 
people who lived sheltered and quiet lives, that 
readily lent themselves to unbroken devotion and 
quiet enjoyment of living. You may say, ordinary 
human nature like mine cannot possibly live by 
such an absolute ideal as that. 

Well, it is a high and difficult ideal. It is be- 

yond easy reach. No one can live in an unfail- 
ing spirit of joy, prayer, and thanks, without 
hard climbing, and some falls. But, my friends, 
does that make it less worthy? It is the high 
and hard peaks that mountain-climbers are most 
eager to scale. 
before a human spirit is an ideal all-but impos- 
sible. “All-but” impossible, I say. An ideal clear- 
ly impossible would have no power. But an ideal 
out of reach, yet not out of range, high, yet not 
without a path all the way—that is what makes 
character, develops strength, and leads toward 
God. The power of Christianity is that through 
it God showed an ideal that is all-but impossible, 
and then sent his Son to show that it is not really 
impossible, and to help us struggle after it. 
__It may help make this ideal vivid and personal 
if we recall that it is not part of some old ser- 
mon, but a bit from a letter, written by a clear- 
headed, hard-working man to a certain set of 
people. It is Paul telling the Thessalonian church 
members what God expects of Christians. 

In that plain historical fact lies a wholesome 
corrective for our feeling that this ideal is im- 
practicable. Perhaps you are saying, “I don’t 
believe this is an ideal for every Christian. It 
might do for some people to tell them that it is 
their Christian duty to be always full of joy, pray- 
er and thanks. I might be able to rejoice always, 
if my life ran smoothly and pleasantly. I might 
be able to pray continually, if I were not so har- 
rassed' by business and household cares. I might 
give. thanks always, if I never had to face disap- 
pointment. This is a message for the favored, 
sheltered people.” 

Is it? What of these Thessalonian Christians? 
We know this about them :—they were being per- 


The best thing that can be set - 


4 
secuted, in a day when persecution meant | 
merely petty annoyances, but actual physical d 
ger. So fierce was the pressure that Paul \ 
afraid they might not be able to endure it. 


The message becomes more convincing $ 
when we remember what sort of a man | 
speaker is. When we hear a man talking eas 
about good cheer, and thankfulness and faith) 
our duty, we are apt to say down in our heaa 
“He wouldn’t talk so glibly if he knew life a 
do.” Those who are privileged to know y 
some accuracy and intimacy the life of Cov 
Tolstoi, tell us that one of the heaviest burdd 
he bore was the knowledge that the peasants, + 
whom: he had so profound a sympathy, whose 1 
he so eagerly wanted to share, felt that he w 
only playing at being a peasant, that, out of a 1 
of comfort and security, he was talking to them} 
the obligation to be peaceful and content and! 
trust in God. It is probable that his final bred 
ing away from home and kin sprang from sop 
such ‘realization, some deep impulse to prove tl 
his way of life would justify itself under t 
hardest conditions. | 


But can you look at the man who wrote o 
text and honestly think that it was easy f 
him to talk about rejoicing always, and prayi: 
without ceasing, and being thankful in everythin. 
Did he know what trouble meant? It is no ic 
boast when Paul says, “I have learned the sec: 
how to be abased.” Once he began to catalog 
his most extraordinary and bitter hardships. I 
broke off in the midst of it with a half-asham 
apology for speaking of such matters; yet ev 
so he gave us an amazing list of trials, beating 
stonings, shipwrecks. It is out of such expe: 
ences that he writes that God expects every Chr: 
tian to be always joyous, always at prayer, and « 
ways thankful. You might protest if it were 
bringing the message; you might say, “I’m t 
burdened to rejoice, too busy to pray, too afflict 
to give thanks.” But it is Paul whois giving tl 
ideal. The most care-ridden of you is not beari 
any heavier load than he bore. The busiest 
you is no more incessantly active; the most sc 
rowful of you is not finding life harder than 
found it. The historical setting of the wor 
shows that they are for the common lot and t 
common life. 


Look at the words in the light of these fa 
and you will see that they make up not an imp< 
sible ideal, but simply an ideal so high and 
hard, yet so simple withall, that it challenges t 
very best that is in our souls. 


I. You cannot read the Bible and not see tl 
one thing Godi expects of you always is joy. A 
you cannot let the message of the Bible sink ir 
your real life and become vital to you, and not 
that it is possible for a genuine Christian to 3 
joice always. For the true Christian always 1 
hope, and he always has faith. However bla 
the clouds may be about him now, there is alw: 
blue sky ahead; he knows that the storm v 
pass, and he will come to see that all things wc 
together for good to them that love God. At 
even in the blackness of the storm, he feels Go 
presence. 
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[The New Topical Helps Bible 


” 


HESE “Topica Heres” will furnish you outlines 

and suggestions for Bible Readings, Young 
People’s Meetings and Sunday School Lessons. It 
does on a moderate scale what an $8 .or a $10 Bible, 
of which tens of thousands have been sold, does on a 
large scale. 


= Note sample subject, “Access to God.” You will 

sl) Bible o see that it is obtained through prayer and the Holy 

erica esa <a Spirit. References of promises, examples and instances 
: are given. | 


The Topical Helps are worth the price and the Bible 
is worth the price. 


The Bible—American Standard Version—is printed 
in new bold-faced Minion type, Self-Pronouncing, on 
fine white Bible paper, and bound in French seal 
leather, hand-creased, divinity circuit, overlapping 
covers, round corners, gold back title, red under gold 
edges, silk headbands and silk marker. It is a fine, 
serviceable Bible and would be worth its price even 
without the Topical Helps. 


B32. 37 DEUTERONOMY 
The Song of Moses. He is commanded to ascend Mount Nevo. His Blessing 
37 And he will say, “Where are their] CHAP.32 | Jér“i-eho; and behold the land o} 


gods, } : z Jer. 2.28 |€a*ndan, which I give unto the chil- 
The rock in which they took Ae ad %.|dren of Is¢ra-él for a possession; 50 


ccess to God. refuge; | oder. 1, 12)and die in the mount whither thou 
essedness of. 38 Which did “eat the fat of their] cls. 41.4; | goest up, and be Ygathered unto thz 
Ps. 16:11; 65:4; 73:28. sacrifices, 2 ie ba dict, |people, as Aar+6n thy brother died in 

: And drank the wine of their drink-| ¢; Sin; 9, |mount Hér, and was gathered unto 
cured by desire. _ offering? 6;215.5.7/his people: 51 “because ye trespassed 


ee eae Jon Let them rise up and bhelp you, 7 Job 5. 18; |against me in the midst of the chil- 
oe fas4:3. Let them be your protection. @ Ps, 50.22 |dren of Istra-él at the waters of Mér* 


h ¥zek. 20. |{-bdh of Katdésh. in the “wilderness 
cured by faith. 
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This demand of God that the Christian shall al- 
ways be joyful is not a recommendation that we 
wear a mask, covering heart-sorrow beneath 
forced gayety. Paul tells us to weep with them 
that weep. Jesus said, “Blessed are they that 
mourn.” Clearly sorrow has its rightful place in 
God’s world. Yet it is not impossible, it is the 
natural and right thing, that even in the personal 
sorrow or the pain of sympathy with others’ 
griefs, should abide deed and unmoved that joy 
of the Lord which is our strength. What is it to 
be a Christian if not to believe with all one’s 
soul that God is love? And if we really believe 
that, will we not have a deep, abiding joy all 
through our life? 

II. Is it possible to “pray without ceasing?” 
It is hardly possible not to, if one is a genuine 
Christian. Of course it depends on what we 
mean by prayer. If we mean getting on our 
knees, shutting out all the interests of life but the 
devotional, seeking God in special methods and 
places, then no one could pray without ceasing ex- 
cept monks and nuns and shut-in Christians. But 
that is not all that prayer is. In fact, as I study 
the Bible, and catch more light on the life of 
the early Christians, and of the Christ they fol- 
lowed, I am impressed with the fact that to them 
prayer was a constant attitude rather than a set 
exercise. Do you remember Montgomery’s simple 
but beautiful definition—“Prayer is the Christian’s 
vital breath?” You breathe without ceasing, do 
you not? Yet you do not give up your work or 
stay awake at night in order to breathe without 
ceasing. If you are wise, you take specific times, 
a few minutes at morning, or at night, for deep 
breathing, that you may learn how to breathe 
correctly. But day by day, night by night, the 
simple vital process of breathing goes on. If it 
ceases, you cease to live. 

_ If we take “prayer” in the large sense of liv- 
ing in contact with God, then it is our “vital 
breath,” and should go on without ceasing, as 
automatic as our physical breath. We need the 
special times of deep breathing, when we learn 
how to pray, when we withdraw from all other 
interests and definitely seek God. But even at 
those times the end sought is better fellowship 
with God all the time. 
WHI. Can a Christian rightly be expected to 
pve ae in everything? Oh; “youlmcayaal 
ee the line here. One may be always joyful, 
joy 1s a spirit that may lie deep and strong 
under the wildest surface agitations. One may 
PASE aon Seiriy for prayer is an attitude 
as ant bee 1c ae Bee keep steady however 
ae fee S affairs and burdens. But giv- 

g S a specific definite act; how can’ I 
thank God for everything? Can I give thank 
when sickness and death invad fe pene 
dear friends suffer pots sale is ih home," when 
good work and faithf ‘iy se wrong ways; when 

E ul effort fail? Can I thank 
God for such things? 


No, perhaps you cannot thank God “for” such 
things. But Paul does not say that you should 
I for one am glad he does not, for that would, 
I fear, put the ideal plainly in the clouds instead 
of on the heights, out of range not simply be- 
yond our present reach. But what Paul really 
Says is that God expects a Christian to give 
thanks “in” everything. There may be here ‘and 
there a soul that can rise to the height reached by 
John Chrysostom who, banished, threatened, 
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hounded by brutal soldiers, breathed out his soul 
in the words, “God be praised for everything. 
Most of us, I think, would look at such a saintly 
spirit and say, “It is high—I cannot attain unto 
it.” But thank God, he gives us a more practic- 
able ideal, that we give thanks “in” everything. 
That we can do. That we will do, if 
we are real Christians. For, whatever 
comes, evil though it looks, and evil though 
it is, we know that God is back of it all; 
we know that his will is love; we know that his 
well-beloved Son won. glory out of the cross. And, 
even in the darkest place, we thank God for what 
we believe and know to be in him. 

It is not an impossible ideal, that we be always 
joyful, prayerful and thankful. | admit that it 
is a difficult one. That only makes it the more 
worth while. Men cannot learn to fly without 
risk, and many falls and failures. Yet hardly a 
week goes by without some progress being made 
in the conquest of the air. There are few if any 
of us who can learn to rejoice and pray and give 
thanks continually, to spend our lives in that high 
atmosphere of glad, grateful fellowship with God, 
without many efforts, some falls, and great dis- 
couragements. But we can learn. And it is 
worth all it costs. 

Let this come with a vital personal message in 
your facing of the personal problems and duties 
of life. “This is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning me—that is what God expects of me 
as a Christian—that I meet life in an unconquer- 
able spirit of joy, an unceasing attitude of fellow- 
ship with God, an ever-ready thankfulness for 
the goodness that never fails.” 

I want to ask two simple questions: Would 
not your life be happier and richer if you lived 
in that spirit? And would not your world be hap- 
pier and brighter if you lived in that spirit? 

There is one word more I would speak, and in 
it lies the deepest thought about this matter. The 
only way in which one can live in this hopeful, 
prayerful, grateful spirit, which is how God ex- 
pects us to live, and how the world needs that 
we should live, and how we can most surely be 
happy in our own living—the only way to live in 
this spirit is by growth from within, not by ad- 
dition from without. No one can rejoice always, 
and pray without ceasing, and give thanks in 
everything, by any mechanical adjustment, any 
setting of the will to the making and keeping of 
good resolves. He can do it only through a life 
really hid with God. Your own determination 
may set the muscles of your face in a perpetual 
smile, but such a set expression grows terribly 
wearisome to yourself and to others. You can 
resolve, but you cannot so commune with God, 


You can force your lips to utter words of thanks, ° 


but they will be as far from God as the prayer 
of the Pharisee. Real Joy and prayer and thanks- 
giving are the fruit of the spirit; they are pos- 
sible oniy as there is within you a heart that loves 
God and joys in him and lives with him. 

One may go through a parched desert and try 
to make it attractive by sticking flowers in the 
dry ground; but the flowers wither almost before 
they are in place. Or one may simulate life and 
beauty by putting artificial leaves and flowers 
about the dusty, dry places. They will last, but 
they grow dingy and reveal themselves a sham. 
But bring in the living water, provide a steady 
irrigation of the desert land, and the plants spring 


up, the flowers bloom, and the desert blossoms as | 
the rose. “There is a river, the streams whereof | 
make glad the city of God,” and the lives of God’s§ 
true children. “If any man thirst,’ said Jesus, | 
“let him come unto me and drink.” This un- |} 
failing flow of joy prayer, and thanks is not only |] 
what God expects of us—it is what God promises |} 
us, if we really trust in him. He expects it so} 
confidently because he has put within our lives: 

the secret springs of faith and love. “This is the | 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.” That |} 
means not only that this is what God expects; it 

means as well that this is what he promises. The 

very chapter from which our text comes closes 

with the strong assurance—‘Faithful is he that 

calleth you, who also will do it.” If only we set 

ourselves every day to live in joy, and prayer] 
and thanks, trusting in God’s Spirit, we shall find” 
our religion what God means that we shall have 
in it, “a well of water springing up into eternal © 
life.” | 
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THERE ARE TWO REASONS 


Why we send our Improved Duplicator on 10 Days’ Trial 


First—It proves OUR confidence in the machine. Second—By 
personal use, YOU can positively tell, before buying, whether it 
meets your requirements. 

Each machine contains a continous roll of our new ‘‘Dausco”’ 

Oiled Linen Back duplicating surface which can be used over 

and overagain. Five different colors can be duplicated at the 
same time. Cleanliness, and simplicity of operation and legi- 
bility of copies, unequalled by any other duplicating process. 
100 Copies from Pen Written and 50 Copies from Typewritten Original 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints $ 00 
° Price, $7.50. Special Discoun == 

8 34x13 in.,) of 33 1-3 per cent. Net Price 3 = 
Circular of larger sizes upon reques 


FELIX D. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


a et eo EVERY MINISTER can now own « TYPEWRITER 


We want to sell you our Slightly Used, Carefully and Minutely Rebuilt No. 7 Blick- 
ensderfer Standard, Visible Typewriters, Three Grades, One at $36.00, One at $30.00 
and One at $25.00, in payments of $5.00 down (after you receive, try, and are satis- 
fied with machine), and $2.50 per month until paid for, or 10 per cent off for cash. THE 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITERS have Visible Writing, Direct Inking and 
Printing, Good Manifolding, Permanent Alignment, Portability, Durability, Simplic- 
ity, Quietness, Speed and Interchangeable Type, whereby you can, in one minwe, 
change the type from large to small—to script (pen writing)—to itallce—to any 
Foreign language, etc. The “Blick” is the Minister’s Machine. Sixty per cent of 
our business during the past eight years has been with ministers. We solicit YOUR 
Correspondence, that we may tell you about ourselves and our Typewriters. We also 
have OLIVERS, REMINGTONS, SUNS, SMITH PREMIERS, etc. at Populat 
: Prices, Machines sent anywhere on earth, on 5 days’ free trial. 
OUR PRICE $36.00 PAYMENTS PITTSBURG TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO., 4th floor Schmidt Bldg. Pittsburg, Pa, 


CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue free to Ministers. 
WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


BENJ. D. & MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
NO MONEY REQUIRED 


Sent anywhere on approval, and if not satisfac- 
tory return after 3 days. If kept ten days you 
own them and may remit in 30 days. 


Booklet Marriage Cer 
tificate No. 30 
Artistically Lithographed 
in Ten Colors. 


Contains 17 beautiful floral 
designs, marriage certificate, 
ages for autographs, duties of 
usbands and wives, the home, 
etc. 

The most exquisite souvenir 
produced, containing in text 
and filustration that which is 
beautiful. p 
Price, $3.00 per dos Single 
copy 40 cents. Your picture 
printed in them if you desire. 


=]Bridal Rose Marriage 
Certificate No. 35 


-| Sent on appreval anywhere 
to Readers of The 
Expositer. 

An ornamental scroll with 
‘| baekground of drooping bridal 
roses and white lilacs; back- 
ground of pinkish gray. blend- 
4 Ing into ten delicate shades, all 
fo perfect Harmony. On to 
| the wedding bells are surround- 
ed with lilfes of the valley, 
violets, maidenhair fern, etc. 
j] Underneath @ scene of Ruth 
{and Boaz. - 

It is beautiful beyond deserip- 


: tion. 
‘| Price $2.50 perdoz. Single 
copiea 25 cents each 


All kinds of booklets, certificates, souvenirs 
collection envelopes, directories, etc. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
REV. 1. M. BEAVER, Publisher - Reading, Pa. 


For Clergymen Only 


The Old Reliable Accident Insurance Com- 
pany providing indemnity as follows: 


$25.00 per week for disabling accidents. 


$1,500.00 to $3,000.00 in event of accidental 
death. 


$1,000.00 to $5,000.00 for loss of limbs or eyes. 
$10.00 to $80.00 for sickness (acute diseases). 


The cost of this most important insurance 
for the year 1911 for its 9,000 clergymen, 
only $7.00 each (three calls of $2.00 each, 
and $1.00 expense of management). 


We challenge the world to show a better 
record. 


- Every active pastor should have this protec- 
ion. 


LOWEST COST. 
SMALLEST LAPSE RATE. 
CHOICEST RISKS. 


A postal card will bring full particulars. 


The Ministers Casualty Union, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 
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Superb New 


Lantern Slides 


Beautiful scenes from Palestine, Egypt | 
and Athens. These new slides are from_ 
negatives made by our photographer on a. 
recent trip. They are conceded by travelers — 
as being by far the best that have ever 
been produced. 


Also a new line of exceptional slides on | 
Holland, Belgium and Ireland of the same 
superior grade. 


We are the oldest and largest makers of 
Stereopticon Views. We carry an un-_ 
limited stock of Lantern Slides covering | 
every subject matter for Amusement and 
Educational purposes, as well as for Lec- 
tures on Travel, Art, History and Science. | 


A vast assortment of slides on Religious | 
Subjects for the Church and Sunday School 


for rental gr purchase. . 


No matter what character of slide you | 


may require, send for our slide catalogue. | 
Over 150,000 subjects to choose from. 


 Stereopticon | 
Projection Apparatus. 


A full line of Projection Apparatus of the | 
. most approved 
forms suitable | 
for Home En- | 
g tertainment, | 
a the Church, | 
W School or Lec- 
ture Hall. 
Send today | 
for Catalogue > 


of Slides and Apparatus. 


T. H. McAllister Co. 


Dept. A, 49 Nassau St. New York City — 
Established 1783 | 


EVERY MINISTER SHOULD USE OUR VAPOR OIL 
1 YOU HAVE = 


Catarrh, Asthma 


ur Illustrator Lanterns are used by the lead- 
ng Lecturers, by the largest Universities, 

ndescent, Lime, and Alco-Radiant Lights. eae aeorlzcroni0 Days Prial 

= : ‘ WE WANT EVERY SUFFERER from Catarrh, 

And the return mail will bring you one of our new 

Vest-Pocket Vaporizers which has cost us over 

Our Vest-Pocket Vaporizer weighs less than five 

ounces, is the most scientific and handy device ever 


THE ILLUSTRA!1OR MAGIC LANTERN = 
Beautifully Nickeled Strongly Finished 
Hay Fever, etc. 
Solleges, and Schools. Complete Price Lists 
ailed- on application. 

that poisonous disease which pollutes and destroys the 
mucuous membrane linings of the body, to send us his 
$6,000 to bring to perfection. Try it ten days; then 
if you are not fully satisfied with the benefit received, 
invented for the treatment of Catarrh, head colds, and 
ali germ diseases of the head, throat and lungs. Try 


~ Lenses the Best 
; We Will Send You Our New Vest 
his lantern accommodates Electric Arc, In- 
name at once, with $2.00. 
return to us and we will refund your money. 
it ten days; it surprises everybody. Address 


it shows on a screen the image reflected from 


2 post card or any picture of flat object. 
' PRICES—$4.50, $13.50, $25.00, $60,00 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 


DETROIT VAPORIZER CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


If you are not ready to give our vaporizer a trial, send 


for booklet on cause and treatment of catarrh, etc. 


Dept. 16 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


FOR A LIMITED TIME 


Stereopticons Below Cost 


We handle exclusively the lantern slides on the new 
zife of Christ and the pictures from the Chapel of the 
silent Gospels. Write for catalog of lanterns and slides. 


CHICAGO TRANSPARENCY CO. 
43 No. DEARBORN ST. (Dept.E) CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


Vols I to XII. Price $2.00 each; 
3 volumes for $5.00 


F. M. Barton, 708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland 


ae You can greatly stimulate interest in your Sermons. 
DEAD OR ALIVE Lectures or Talks by the addition of an inexpen- 
SLOW W__ With Interest sive Stereopticon or a Reflectoscope. 


Illustrated Lectures and Moving Pictures Are All The Rage 


We should be glad to correspond with you at once—our line is complete—Lanterns—Slides—Supplies— 
Moving Picture Machines—Stereopticons. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY COMPANY, 107 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


Ve) ss MODERN " DUPLICATOR ea WWERDPin 


rave HD MARK 


: MADE WITHOUT GLUE OR GELATINE 
Fo DUPLICATING HAND WRITING OR TYPEWRITING. Saves TIME, LABOR 
nd ; RINTER’S BILLS... The NEW “MODERN” is the STANDARD Duplicator for 
opy..ng, duplicating or printing Imitation Letters, Music, Drawings, Circulars, Quotations, 
rice Lists, Announcements, Notices, Menu Cards, Specifications, Maps—ANYTHING. IT 
S COMPOSED OF A NEW PUTTY-LIKE COMPOSITION AND GIVES COPIES THAT 
,OOK LIKE ORIGINALS. It is Simple, Clean_and Inexpensive. No Stencils to cut. 
Jo Dirt. No Printer’s Ink to use with the “MODERN.” You can make from 50 to 75 
JUPLICATE COPIES IN 15 MINUTES FROM EACH ONE YOU WRITE WITH PEN 
.ND INK, PENCIL OR TYPEWRITER. Letter size, 9x12 inches. complete, ready 
or work, $4.50, Less SPECIAL DiscouNT TO MinIsTERs of 20%, or $3.60 NET, FULLY 
SUARANTEED. It can be used 100 times each day if desired. Descriptive Booklet, = 
‘HOW TO SAVE TIME, LABOR AND MONEY,” sent free. Other sizes listed in Booklet. a 
M. B. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mfrs., 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 23 SS 


SOLE. MFGRS 


Durnin, REEVES: Aq 
} PITTSBURG. PA. 9 K 
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Dost Thou Believe 


REV. JAMES B. CONVERSE, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


Text: “Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” 
John 9:35. 


The question was a personal question addressed 
to an individual. We wish to address it as a 
personal question. Dost thou believe in the 
Son of God? 


In Morristown, Tenn., last year, they were 
building sewers. In order to do this, much blast- 
ing was necessary. One morning, as I started 
down town, the foreman at the next corner 
shouted: ‘Fire, fire, stop, back!” A blast was 
about to explode; and he wanted me to stop and 
go back. In this matter there were four al- 
ternatives : 


1. I might have been deaf, and so not have 
heard his cry. But all in this land have heard 
the claim of Jesus to be the Son of God. Every 
church, every Sabbath day, the date on every 
letter, book and paper asserts and repeats it. So 
that this alternative may be dismissed. 


2. I might: have been a forgigner, a German 
or a Frenchman, and thus have failed to under- 
stand the cry. There. was indeed much about it 
_that I could not understand. How a current of 
air passing through the throat should make the 
articulate words “fire,’ “stop,” and “back,” I don’t 
know. I doubt whether the doctors who have 
dissected the larynx know much more than I do. 
Why dynamite can burst the rocks asunder while 
other substances resembling it in color and weight 
have no such power, I do not know, and the chem- 
ists cannot tell me fully. But I understood the 
meaning of the cry. So there are many things 
connected with the deity of Jesus which I do 
not understand, and the theologians cannot ex- 
plain them to me. How God could become man 
and the Infinite fiinite, how the “I AM” could 
die, are mysteries which no one can comprehend. 
But mystery is no argunient against truth; mys- 
tery underlies every truth; only falsehood, man’s 
work, can be thoroughly understood by man. But 
all understand the meaning of the claim of 
Jesus. All know that Christ claims to be the Son 
of God, the Almighty Saviour, the Redeemer 
from the second death. So that this second al- 
ternative may be dismissed from our considera- 
tions. 


3. A third thing was possible. 
been abnormal, intent on suicide. 
for a man to desire to live. ““Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature.” A coroner’s jury sit- 
ting on a suicide is apt to bring in a verdict of 
temporary insanity.- If I had been abnormal and 
wanted to kill myself I would have run forward 
in the hope that a piece of rock might hit me in 
the. head and end my life. This third alternative 
must be dismissed for the reason that there is 
not a single person who desires eternal punish- 
ment; but all on the contrary wish everlasting 


happiness. All wish to escape hell and enter 
heaven. 


4. I heard the cry, I understood its meaning, 
I was normal, and therefore I stopped and went 
back. In other words, I believed it. 

Believing it I could not do otherwise. If pro- 
fessing to believe it I had gone on, no one would 


I might have 
It is natural 


For Sale, Exchange 
and Classified Dept. 


Sell or Exchange those articles which you no longer | 
‘require. A few words in this department will reach 
12,000 preachers at a cost of only 3 cents per word, 


This department for use of pastors only. 


COLLECTION PLATES, 10 in. diameter, plush lined base, 
light or dark finish, only $3.00 pair, postpaid. W. A. Choate, 
Seating Co., Albany, N. Y. 


rs | 
THE MODERN MINISTER NEEDS to economize time and 


energy equally as much as the business man. 


Materials used 
in sermon preparation—texts, illustrations, clippings, articles, ~ 


references—must be at the finger tips, instantly accessible. 


The Klipping Keeper Filing System makes possible this con- 
servation of effort. Descriptive booklet free to clergymen. 
The Clerical Index Company, 242 Standish Street, Elgin, Ills. 


TYPEWRITER 
ONE NEW AMERICAN VISIBLE TYPEWRITER; never un- 
packed from box.’ Regular price, $50.00. Will sell for $35.00, 


P71 


$5.00 down and $5.00 per month, f. o. b. Cleveland. F. M. ay 


Barton, 708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR Reliable Information of any place in Colorado, by a 
minister, send 2 cent stamp. Box 354, Akron, Colo. 


WANTED AT ONCE Cross-Reference Bible 


in their own community. Excellent terms. Address The 
Cross-Reference Bible Co., 16 No.’ Neil St., Champaign, Ill. 


Ministers to sell the 


ASTORS will learn of a convenient way to 
supplement their SALARY or. help 
the CHURCH TREASURY by addressing 


Recognition Plan, 224 Apsley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


$13.50 ONLY $13.50 


“For a PIPE TONE FOLDING ORGAN 


in a leatherette covered case. To buy at 


tions, viz: lst. MENTION THIS AD- 
VERTISEMENT. 2nd. SEND $13.50 


ately by express. 


BILHORN BROS. 
136 W.Lake St. |. CHICAGO, ILL. 


One Million Dollars a 
Year for Church Debts! 


Why not clean up that old debt now? 

JOSEPH W. POWELL, Expert in Church 
Finance, Forward Movement and Dedication 
Day Leader. 

Mr. Powell is endorsed and recommended - 
by prominent pastors and laymen of all de- 
nominations, 


WHAT DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MOST? 
Dedications managed and financed as they should be, 
Old church debts raised, 

Funds provided in advance for proposed new churches. 

Only a few more dates in 1911. Arrangements for 
1912 should be made soon, 

Originator and owner of the POWELL COPY- 
RIGHTED CHURCH BONDS and SEAL REG- 
ISTER CHARTS. 


Remember no one else does the same kind of work. 
For further information address : 


M. G. McDERMOTT, Sec’y, 


1436 Main Street - - Buffalo, N.Y. 
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this low price you must meet the condi- | 


WITH ORDER. THAT'S ALL. Onre- | 
ceipt of same we will ship organ immedi- __ 


BAPTISING IN JORDAN 


Walks and Talks 


educational tour of Palestine with lectures 
elvin G. Kyle, D. D., Orientalist and lec- 
on Biblical archaeology at Xenia Seminary. 
jost attractive trip to Palestine, with oppor- 
for many interesting side-trips at the 
st cost. Return tickets good for a year. 
‘e. than a full month in Palestine. The usual 
nce for the Holy Land in the ordinary 
t trip is from five to twelve days. 
S proposed to leave New York early in 
of 1912, thus giving a year to make prepar- 
for the trip of a life-time. The month of 
is the pleasantest of all the year in Pales- 
he “very best.” Nine days of March and 22 
9f April will be spent there, one-half the 
ibout Jerusalem and in southern Palestine 
ie remainder at Old Shechem and Jacob’s 
t Nazareth of precious memories, in “Gali- 
reet Galilee,” in Damascus the oldest city of 
yrld, and’ other places in the North. 


ocean voyage will be on the Carmania, 
the Cunard line’s best steamers, the stand- 
f excellence and comfort for more than 
ears past; probably to Alexandria without 
The Mediterranean Lines will take the 
on to Palestine and back to Alexandria. 
eturn to New York will be by any one of 
rincipal Atlantic Lines either from the 
srranean or from the north of Europe ac- 
g to the choice of each passenger. First 
m both Atlantic and Mediterranean in good 
oms. Comfort everywhere, extravagance 
re. The most for the money of the things 
wers of the Bible and of the Land desire 
n a visit to Palestine. 
rel on land will be by train, by, carriage and 
. short camping tour in central Palestine, 
snough for romance, not enough for 
ip. 

le the traveling is thus to be by convey- 
the plan of the tour is to walk about the 
to which the conveyances take us. “Around 
Jerusalem” “as far to Bethany,” about the 


Copyright Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
LOOKING FROM MT. OF BEATITUDES 


at Sacred Places 


crossing of the Jordan, areund Jacob’s well, over 
the hills at Nazareth, on the plain of Bethsaida 
and among the ruins of Capernaum, and many 
other interesting places. A leisurely look at sacred 
Appa! the only kind of a look that is really help- 
ul. 

In addition to all this there will be thirty lec- 
tures, descriptive, historical, archaeological, at the 
most important places by Dr. Kyle. 

Here are a few of the subjects: ‘“Undér the 
stars at Hebron,” “As Mount Zion,” “As far as 
to Bethany,” “The Hill where-on his City Stood,” 
etc. Arrangements are made to have these lec- 
tures in nearly every instance delivered at the 
very spot of all others suited to the subject. 

The party will be conducted by Thos. Cook & 
Son, insuring safety, comfort and reliability. 

Suggestions for raising part of expense fur- 
nished pastors. 

As this trip is to be at the lowest price for 
which so much for the Bible student has ever been 
offered, a pleasure excursion, an education, in- 
spiration for sermons and Bible study for a life- 
time, can be accommodated, as the party must 
be kept within moderate limits. Preferences will 
be given in making up the party to those sending 
in their names early. 

Expositor Palestine Club, 
708 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Send me prices and particulars of Palestine 

Tour. 


Ble 60m) Qheie 916 6 06,008 000 8 060 0.6 6,8 6 vn own 6 0 0 0 ene 


Following is the name of one I think will be 
interested in your Palestine trip. 


eel eual.alé) >. (0) 9).41,0. >.) 2, 9 B20 Oe 6 2 0 8 0 90,2 410 00,0 6 \8\0@ 
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have credited me. It was impossible for me, be- 
ing normal and believing the cry, to do otherwise 
than go back. 

“Dost thou believe on the Son of God?” if 
thou dost believe him thou art trying to keep his 
commandments, thou art striving every day to 
do what he would have thee do, and to be what 
he would have thee be. If thou art not thus try- 
ing and striving thou dost not believe on the Son 
of God. All assertions, all professions, to the 
contrary are empty air. All disquisitions about 
historical and other kinds of faith are meaning- 
less. For the question is personal. If you are 
normal and believe in Christ it is impossible for 
you to be Christ’s disciple. If you are not a 
disciple of Christ, you do not believe in him. 

5. There is no good or bad reason why you 
should not believe on the Son of God. All the 
reasons are on the other side. 
for the divinity of Christ are numberless; some 
appeal more strongly to some and others to 
others. But all the arguments, all the proofs 
are on the side of Christ. The very fact that 
very few of those who do not believe on the Son 
of God acknowledge themselves to be skeptics or 
infidels isa sign that their disbelief has no founda- 
tion in reason. 

An intelligent young man in Holland was 
anxious about his salvation. He determined to 
see Spurgeon, then the greatest preacher in the 
world. He crossed the North Sea, went up to 
London, found Mr. Spurgeon in his study, and 
put to him the question: “What must I do to 
be saved?” The instant reply was ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 

“But,” said the young man, “I cannot believe in 
him.” Indeed,” Mr. Spurgeon answered, “What 
have you got against him? If you have anything 
against himi I wish that you would tell me; for I 
have been trying to serve him many years.” The 
young man had nothing against Christ, and after- 
wards became one of the greatest theologians 
and statesmen of Holland. And there is not one 
who has anything against Christ, any good reason 
for disbelieving on the Son of God. 


6. The sin of unbelief. To disbelieve a good 
man who is telling us the truth is the greatest 
insult that one man can offer to another. It is 
equivalent to the lie. Is it less an insult when 
offered to the Son of God who emptied himself 
of all his glory, became the humblest and poorest 
of men, wept in Gethsemane and died at Calvary 
for us? Unbelief is our besetting sin. It is the 
sin that destroys the soul. 

It has faith that opened the eyes of the man 
who was born blind. According to our faith in 
Christ is our power to do Christ’s work in the 
world. And according to our faith on the Son 
of God is our peace of mind, our comfort and 
our joy in the Holy Spirit. 

Dost thou believe on the Son of God? 


C US B4 U BI 
The Detroit Stereopticon 


Supplies Concern 
163 Griswold St. Detroit, Mich. 


SS 
The Most Extensive Dealers in U. S. or Canada 


The arguments © 


: = FILED by a simple, expansible, pract 
Clippings Card and Envelope system devised - 
preachers by Rev. C. E. Ebersol. File fits in desk. 
notes and clippings instantly located by our Printed Bo 
Write for free booklet. 


Index to every possible subject. PEORIA, I 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING CO. 


NEW RUPTURE CUR 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS 
Brooks’ Appliance. ‘ 
covery. Wonderful. No obnoxic 
springs or pads. Automatic 
Cushions. Binds and draws the brol 
parts together as you would a brol 
limb. No salves. Nolymphol. Nol 
Durable, cheap. Sent on trial. Paten: 
September 10, 1901. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cc. E. BROOKS, _ 
79 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


Second-Hand Theological Book: 
WE BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE BOOKS 
Catalogues Free—Send for one to-day. 


W. P. BLESSING, Manager 


509 South Wabash Ave. ~ Chicago, i 


{ 


PRINT YOUR OW] 


Cards, circulars, books, newspapers. Press 
Larger $18, Rotary $60. Savemoney. Big F 
(% fit printing for others. All easy, rules sent. Wi) 
factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, « 
THE PRESS CO., - 


INVESTING FOR PROFIT FRE 


FOR SIX MONTHS. It is worth $10 a copy to any ves 


Meriden, Connecti¢ 


tending to invest any money, however small, who has inves! 
money unprofitably, or who can save $5 or more per month, | 
who hasn't learned the art of investing for profit. It demonstra 
the real earning power of money, the knowledge financiers ¢ 
bankers hide from the masses. It reveals the enormous pre 
bankers make and shows how to make the same profits. It 
plains how stupendous fortunes are made and why made; F 
$1,000 grows to $22,000. To introduce my magazine write 
now. I'll send it six months, absolutely FREE. 


H. L. BARBER, Pub. R, 438,22 W Jackson Bvd., Chicagell 


You Can’t Tell By The Advertisemen 


Every Song Book is advertised as the best 
Send 4 cents in stamps and Get a Free Sample of 


GOSPEL HOSANNAS 


Edited by nine leading Evangelists and Hymn-Writer 
Compare with any other book and 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 4 

For Sabbath Schools, Young People’s Societies, Evenir 
Services, Evangelistic Meetings, etc. ie 

224 PAGES—THINK OF IT—$12.50 PER HUNDRE 

Special reduction if ordered before Nov. ist. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


Glad Tidings Publishing Co., Lakeside Bldg., Chicag 


A SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE of STUL 


FOUNDATION TRUTH 


For all ages of Bible students. Paper covers. 12 pa; 
6 cents net, -postpaid. By the 100, $5.00 net, postp: 
American S. S. Union 1818 Chestnut St., Philadely 


Wren answering advertisemen 
mention THE EXPOSITOR. 
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‘Levers For Lifting Your Church 


**Two better books might be made but I know of no better pastoral helps that have been made.’’—Barton 


Special Services and Prayer Meetings 
are the thermometers of your church. 


Two Practical Helps For Your Winter’s Work 


With your co-operation the ideas, plans and material in these two 
books can be transformed into large benefits for your church—new 
members, and spiritual renewal of old members. 


“The Pastor His Own Evangelist” s’0'o°« $2.50 


with ideas and plans for 18 special services or revival meetings. It contains: 

1. Texts and Outlines (six to eight for each service), 2. Suggestions—Plans and 

Instructions that have produced results. 3. Seed Thoughts. 4. Illustrations. 
Now in the third edition. Adopted by pastors in Evangelistic campaign in Louisville Ky. 


“One Hundred Prayer Meeting Talks and Plans” 


528 page book ($2.50). Sufficient for two years’ prayer meeting talks. It contains 
plans and suggestions that have resurrected dead prayer-meetings and, 1. Texts 
and Homiletic Hints for 105 services. 2. Thoughts on the Theme. 3. Illustrations, 
Here is the wealth of inspiring material on the practical problems of life from the leading thinkers 
and pastors of this age. 

SPECIAL OFFER—Your choice of either book sent for $2.50, postpaid, or sent with a year’s 
subscription to Tue Exposiror for $3.25. 

Both books sent for $4.00 cash, or $1.00 with order, 8nd a promise to pay $1.00 per month for 
four months (total $5.00). 
(§0@- To any pastor receiving less than $500 a year, a special price of $1.75 is made for either book. 


-F. M. BARTON, 705 Caxton Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Harvest: Talk to Children ee. 


BEV, BERNARD J: SNELL, M. A., ENGLAND. 


Of all the beautiful things in the world it is 
very difficult to name ong more. beautiful than a 
cornfield in the early morning of autumn—when 
the wind is rustling through the ears of corn, 
and in its sweep deepening and darkening the 
golden shades, when the sun is glinting on the 
dewdrops and making them gleam like pearls in 
a setting of gold. So that not only small children, 
but grown-up children are apt to say, “Oh, what 
a pity to cut this down and leave only brown 
ugly, stiff stubble in the field!” But it was for 
the harvest that the cornfield was at all. 

Suppose you take in your hand a seed of 
corn. It ‘is hard, dry, almost flinty. You put it 
in the moist earth. God’s rain rains upon it, and 
God’s sun shines upon it. And then from one 
end of the dried-up case there comes a- root 
plunging into the earth and from the other end 
there comes a stem lifting itself toward the sun. 
And how they come no wise man is: wise enough 
to know or tell. 

A little boy said to his father, “Father, my peas 
are coming up in my garden very well, and very 
quickly, too; it was only four days ago that I 
put them in.” “That is quick indeed,” said: his 
father, “but where are they?” “There they are 
in a row.” ‘They look rather slender for peas’ 
stems, I think. ‘Yes,” said the boy, “there is 
something wrong with the peas. I believe that 
I planted them: wrong side up, because when I 
dug down to see how they were getting on the 
were growing downwards, and so I thought of 
turning them. And there they are.” “Oh,” said 
the father, “so you have been teaching peas how 
to grow!” And in another four days all the peas 
died! It does not much matter on which end 
you stand a seed, head or heels. Seeds under- 
stand how to send their stems up to the light 
and their roots down to the darkness. 

A chemist knows exactly what a seed is made 
of. Now suppose that he were to take those very 
materials and pound them together, and make a 
little kernel of precisely the same size and weight 
as the kernel of wheat, and put it into the 
ground; do you think it would grow? No! not a 
chance of it. In everything those two kernels 
are alike. except in one thing. One is alive, the 
other is dead.. Only God can put life into what 
his hands have made; not even the wise chemists 
can make a seed that will grow. 

Some children have an idea that an acorn be- 
comes an oak tree, and that all the oak comes 
out ‘of the acorn. But that is not quite a fact. 
It is like this; the acorn gathers from the air, 
from the water and fromi the soil, all the stuff 
of which the oak is made. That was not in the 
acorn at all. The only thing the acorn does is 
to give form to the material it collects. Each 
seed has the marvellous power of collecting from 
round-about and shaping it into a plant of its 
own kind. 

But some of the older people are wondering 
when I shall come to the moral. This is hee 
just like that is our soul in our life; it shapes 
the life into a character. 

There is one strange thing about wheat. I 
used to think until very lately that if you left 
a cornfield alone, the corn would die, of course 
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~ and blackberries will grow annually, whether ¢ 


work. - The best is always the reward of toi 
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but that next year more corn—perhaps. goo 
would spring up; and that the year after it wo 
come up again, and so on year after year, alw 
deteriorating, but always persisting. Now, | 
strange fact is this—wheat is a domestica 
plant (as domestic as your cat and dog). # 
suppose you were to leave wheat untouched 
a field, it does not dwindle into another poo 
plant, as roses would, or geraniums, or pans 
Wheat cannot struggle with the weeds; it ¢ 
out; it dies clean out. Self-sown, it dwindles ; 
disappears. It is only when the seed of the wh 
is sown by a human hand that it grows. An 
cannot help thinking that there is a special w 
der in that; for “the staff of life,” as we na 
bread, demands hard work year by year. Bana 


is bestowed on them or not. But wheat m 
be cared for. The plant from which the 1 
support of life is obtained must be sown in J 
pared ground and tended carefully, or we she 
soon lose it. Our Father gives his best g 
only to those who ask him—ask him with hi 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS. 
(Continued from page 132) 

not end the Huguenot faith as its instigat 
hoped. They were driven to other places m 
favorable to its extension. 
Killing Don’t Conquer.—The whiskey elem 
thought they were getting the victory w. 
their tool killed Rev. Haddock, but his de 
but deepened the sentiment that brought 5 
hibition and a mulct law for Iowa. ! 
Death Does Not End All.—Joan of . 
was cruelly burned to ,death in 
market place of Rouen with eight h 
dred soldiers round the stake lest any she 
attempt to save her. They put a false ac 
sation. on her cap, “Heretic, Relapsed, Ar 
tate, Idolatress.” This was the world’s 
ward to one of the “bravest and best lives ¢é 
lived. The English, that men might for 
her, threw her ashes into the sea. There. 
mains no relic, no portrait, cup, sword 
jewel that she ever touched, yet she will ne 
be forgotten. Near the place where she 
wounded, driven from Paris, is her statue. 
every eighth day of May a procession in 
honor goes through the streets of Orleans, | 
the world today calls her good. | 


; | 
Agents Wanted To Sell a New Book 
Wonders of Providences 
_ A great record of Gods faithfulness | 
in dealing with the people of all classes. | 
350 pages, Limp Cloth 75c. Stiff Cloth $1.25. 
It speaks for itself; and sells at sight. 
Do good and make money on the side. 
One without experience can succeed, 
Write for Agents confidential circular, 
Evangelical Publishing Company | 
Suite 62, 202 South Clark Street, Chicago. 


, THE PEW TO THE PULPIT 
Thirty-five letters from laymen secured for Phila. Minis 
meeting, who voted to publish. ‘Intensely interest 
“Helpful suggestions rather than criticisms ** worth twic: 
amount to any preacher.’’—Expositor. 64pp. Sepia c 
deckle edge, 20c. Anstadt Publications, 224 Apsley St., F 
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